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It’s called the Tenderometer, a Cevice 
for testing the maturity of peas. 


A precision instrument, it instantly 
and accurately measures the maturity of 
the individual lots. Imagine the grading 
time thus saved for canners! 


The Tenderometer, invented by Amer- 
ican Can Company, is patented in the 
name of the American public, not in the 
name of a private individual. 


For all operations... 


This is an example of how we scck to 
speed up and simplify each operation of 
the canning process ... finding more 
efficient packing methods... eliminating 
wasteful tie-ups. This has been our policy 
for more than 43 vears. 


Lach improvement we make in the 
food-processing industry enables the 
public to enjoy finer-flavored, more 


wholesome foods. 


Fach improvement helps you meet 
new competition and have a share in an 
expanding market. 


Available to you... 


The Tenderometer, a widely used apparatus for testing the maturity of peas, originated by 
the American Can Company Laboratories. 


Can Compa | 


The benefit of our experience is yours 
for the asking. Our specialists and engi- 


neers stand ready to assist in all your 


packing problems. 


In the course of finding satisfactory 
methods of packaging foods for use by 
the Armed Forces overseas, we've found 
new and interesting angles. We may be 
able to apply them to advantage in your 


New York 17, 
KE THE CAN” 


230 Park Avenue (CANCO 
NTAINER PROTECTS ul 


postwar plans. 


Why not let us see what we can do to 


solve your problenis? Get in touch with 
our representative or write to our main 


office, WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FIBRE AND METAL CONTAINERS 
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When lima beans are harvested, 
considerable amounts of sand, 
ground, weeds, and dirt are 
brought to the viners, even though 
considerable care has been taken 
in cultivating the fields and har- 
vestingthecrop. The advisability 
of removing this dirt from the 
bushes before feeding them into 
viners has been recognized for 
years. 


Hamachek Rotary Dirt Removers have 
been thoroughly tested and many lima 
bean packers consider them a necessity. 


MACHINE CO. 
WISCONSIN 


Incorporated 1924. 


KEWAUNEE 
Established 1880, 
GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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FMC—KYLER LABELERS 


The extreme simplicity of 
FMC-Kyler Labelers re- 
sults from the absence of 
complicated mechanisms. 
This quality labeler does 
more and better work 
with about one-third 
fewer parts. One operator 
quickly and easily makes 
all adjustments for change 
in sizes of containers. 


And also has these 
other unusual features! 
*Handles a wider range of 
work. *Lap Paste System. 
NO DRIP. Automatic ad- 
justment for any width 
label. *Large Label Box 

holds two full packs of 
labels. *Automatic Control. 

If discharge chute is full, la- 
beler stops. *Lower Operating 
Costs. Uses less paste and gum. 
*Lower Maintenance Costs. Fewer 
repair parts needed, and they cost less. 
*Speedy Size Change. No tools needed. 
All change points marked. *Seaming Pad easily removed, 
self-adjusting. *Adjustments provided for every possible 
need, *Sturdy, long life. 


FMC — KYLER BOXER 


All sizes have one-piece main 
frame construction, are ex- 
tremely rigid, with great strength 
and durability. Maximum 
speed with minimum man pow- 
er and floor space. 


BRAND NEW FMC CATALOG contains full details of 
these new additions to. FMC’s complete line 
of food processing equipment, “a 


ood Tights fer Mon the Mattiome 
FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


Hoopeston, Illinois 


Sprague-Sells Division - 
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Protective cans for paint.......ceceeess For polishes, as well 


Paper cups for in-plant meals....+++ 


ARE ALL MADE: BY CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


There isn't enough space here to de- 
scribe aii the things made by Conti- 
nental today. 

Our Paper Division alone, for exam- 
ple, makés not only paper cups but 
paper and fibre containers of all types 
and sizes. And the products packed in 
these dependable, protective containers 
range from cottage cheese to chemicals. 

Making war products is the main job 
of all our divisions today, But when 
the war is won, keep your eve on Conti- 
nental and on Cont inental’s trademark. 
You'll be seeing the Triple-C on more 
and more quality products in industry 
and in your home. 

& SALVAGE EVERY-TIN CAN *® 


And kitchenware that’s swell 


Products and Divisions of Conti tat Can Co. 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers 
Fibrg Drums - Paper Containers + Paper Cups 
Plastic Products + Crown Caps and Cork Prod+ 

ucts + Mach y and Equly t 


OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Co, 


Van Wert. Ohio + Keystone Drum Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - Boothby Fibre Can Division, 
Roxbury, Mass. + Mono Containers, Newark, 
N. J. — Plastics Division, Cambridge, Ohio. 
Rond Crown Cork Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, UL. 

FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun Life Building, 
Montreal, Canada + Sociedad Industrial de Cuba, 


S. A., Havana, Cuba, 


E ON CONTINENTAL — FOR P 
ye an “REPORT TO THE NATION,” 


s series of ads. Each message suggests 
d wider resources can bring 
ing service you ever had. 


Here’s the latest in Continental’ 
how Continental’s increased facilities an 
you the most satisfactory all-round packag 
Look for this series full-color in leading national magazines— Time, 
Business Week, Fortune. Keep your eye on Con- 
emark, too! It stands for one com- 
he very best in quality and service. 


Newsweek, U. S. News, 
tinental, and on the Continental trad 
pany with ove policy —to give you onlyt 
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EDITORIALS 


you are as much interested in the world events 

now taking place, or shaping up, as anyone else, 
and, do what you will, you cannot help but follow the 
progress of our fighting boys and speculate upon the 
ending of the Jap war; nor can you entirely ignore 
the actions of the Big Three in Berlin. But if you try 
to analyze the results of any of these world epochs on 
the future of your business you will be needlessly tor- 
turing yourself. Leave that to the experts who must 
handle it, and we distinctly do not mean the pseudo 
expert commentators and reporters, whom you will do 
well to carefully avoid. You have your job in front 
of you—to produce all the canned food of good quality 
possible, and that will keep you busy for the next three 
months, including its distribution to the Government, 
and what you know to be a fair and impartial delivery 
to your customers. That is the old “pro rata delivery,” 
which must always be the best that you can do. 

But now, when you are busy in your canneries, is 
the time of times to check up on all those things which 
can affect your peace of mind, and your profits. The 
weaknesses, if any, or short comings in your equip- 
ment will stand out now, and you ought to make care- 
ful note so that you will not forget before next season’s 
operations arrive. That way lies progress. 

But we would like to see you begin the serious study 
of better merchandising your packs. On numerous 
occasions during the past few months we have tried 
to awaken you to the wonderful opportunity you had, 
during this heavy war-time demand, to get your name 
and brands before the world. To do that, of course, 


Gi WHILE YOU WORK—As good Americans 


_ you would have to use your own label, but how else do 


you ever hope to profit by your years of experience in 


_ producing canned foods, and other kindred products? 


Gone is the day when you were forced to sell the great 
bulk of your output for jobbers’ labels, in order to get 
money to operate. And it griped you to see your best 
goods going out for that purpose, leaving you the less 
attractive to sell against competition which you, your- 
self, had helped build by selling these best goods to a 
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distributor. This is not a tirade against the distribu- 
tors, but they are distributors and they ought to stick 
to their job, and would have to if you controlled the 
selling of your packs, as you ought to do. You are not 
a canner when you sell your goods for buyers’ labels; 
you become merely a superintendent or processor, and 
all credit for fine packing, good quality, goes to them; 
you get none of it. 

You stand ready and willing to supply some if not 
all of these distributors with your goods, but let them 
be your goods with your labels, your name and address 
on them. In the scramble for supplies you can do that 
very thing right now, and they will take your labelled 
goods, and be glad to get them. If anyone of them 
bucks, someone else will gladly take them, and the 
prices must be the same under the ruling of the ceil- 
ings. Begin to build good-will in your business and 
you will soon have a fine, independent business behind 
you. Because when you start that—and this is where 
to-day’s lesson comes in—you will see the absolute need 
to watch every can as it is packed, so that you can feel 
assured that the quality you wish is in every can. 
When you try to seek public approval you must have 
the quality, or you better not start. And this does not 
mean Extra Fancy Quality. Shoot for the great bulk 
of consumers, and all they ask is a good can of good 
quality, worth the money they pay. As far as possible 
have only one quality, but that high enough to insure 
approval. Call it Extra Standard as the buyers now 
judge your offerings, but the wise canner will make 
such a quality his standard of operation. Can’t be 
done? Oh! yes it can, but you’ve got to have the guts 
to stick to your standard in seasons when the quality 
of crops may be off. It will not be found hard to pack 
down to that standard, because you will not be culling 
out the fancies, but if the raw product falls below that, 
due to seasonal variations, and you do not want to 
throw away and so waste the food—and you most 
certainly must not waste it anytime, not just now dur- 
ing the war—but cull it out at your canning tables, 
and pack it for just what it is—good soup stock or for 
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recooking—and label it that way, and don’t be afraid 
to put your name on that label. It is good food—con- 
tains more real nourishment than the fancy in many 
instances—and there is a tremendous market for such, 
if the people could only judge from the label and know 
what they are getting. No room for Deceptive Label- 
ing there. 


The industry has made great strides in the average 
quality of all canned foods and there are not many, if 
any, so short-sighted as to try sloppy packing. But 
now we want to see the industry as a whole step up its 
merchandising of the packs, to really merchandise 
canned foods, including the proper advertising of them 
in the restricted area you select. Let the big adver- 
tisers try to cover the nation because they have the 
huge outputs to do it, but for even large, and down 
to small canners it is crass foolishness to sell their 
goods all over the country. Anyone of you can take 
a section, an area as we have called it, and can win 
the appreciation of those consumers in your goods, but 
to hold it you must keep that area constantly supplied. 
Select your distributors, take care of them, keep them 
supplied, and they will help build up the trade, and 
keep it growing. Compare that with the old need to 
sell new customers every year. You will get a better 
percentage of profit, over the advertising costs, and 
you will have a steadily growing market, keeping you 
busy trying to supply it. 


You have the opportunity now, in the heavy war- 
time demands, and you ought to grasp it—unless you 
prefer the old cat-eat-dog methods formerly in vogue 
in the selling of most canned foods. You can see it, 
but have you the intestinal fortitule to start on this 
merchandising road? 


THE BUYING BROKER OUT—Considerable inter- 
est was aroused when the Southgate Brokerage Com- 
pany, after being ordered by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to cease and desist accepting brokerage on 
goods bought for their own account, to be resold, de- 
cided to take the decision to a higher Court. Now the 
Fourth United States Circuit Court of Appeals, on 
July 19th, held that this practice is illegal under the 
Robinson-Patman Act. It is just another of the many 
victories the FTC has won, and it puts at rest a ques- 
tion that seemed obvious: if a broker buys canned 
foods for his own account, to resell at his own prices, 
of course, he is not entitled to brokerage; but more 
important than that to the canner selling the goods; 
how can such a seller expect to get anything but the 
very bottom of the market for the goods? The less he 
pays for them the better the profit he can make. What 
chance has a canner in that? We’ll be charitable, of 
course the buyers in such instances did not say they 
were buying for their own account, but were selling 
as the brokers of the canner. There has been a lot of 
this and there are many sellers who still want it. Well, 
the court says it cannot be done, and the NFBA long 
ago condemned it. 


NEW WHOLESALERS—tThere is a great stir over 
the ‘‘new wholesalers” who came into the market first 
to sell canned shrimp, because that item was very 
scarce, and now they are taking on other items. OPA 
in its drive to stop multiple profits insisted on cutting 
out many of the handlers between producer and re- 
tailer. As a result a distributor had to be a legitimate 
wholesaler, i.e., one who takes large quantities from 
the producer and distributes them to the retailers. 
There have always been curb-stone wholesalers and 
wagon jobbers, and it looks like this latest gentry is 
trying to horn in. Not much chance as far as canned 
foods are concerned, as you have all you can do to take 
care of your regular trade, but it ought to be watched. 
Washington is trying to get at this scheme. 


PRISONERS OF WAR—This may be a little late 
for some but on the other hand it may serve others. 
In Food Letter No. 105, the USDA, under date of July 
21 said on this important matter: 


In response to requests about prisoner-of-war labor 
for food processing plants, USDA presents the follow- 
ing information: 


Employers in food processing plants who wish to re- 
cruit prisoner-of-war labor should communicate with 
the nearest U. S. Employment Service office, since all 
recruitment of war prisoners is handled exclusively 
by WMC. However, in some cases, employer contact 
with the commanding officer of the Service Command 
in which the prisoners are located has expedited such 
recruitment. 


Upon WMC eertification of need, plants may receive 
prisoners in groups of 250 men. Sanitation and hous- 
ing requirements are determined by provisions of the 
Geneva Convention and are enforced by the WMC. 


Some 55,000 prisoners are expected to be available 
to nonagricultural and nonmilitary establishments for 
work this summer and fall. Approximately 100,000 
will be available for harvests, and about 100,000 will 
work at military installations. 


Prisoners will be held in this country by the War De- 
partment until the end of the agricultural season, for 
employment on farms and in industry, unless the labor 
market permits their return to Europe at an earlier 
date. Sick and wounded, officer and noncommissioned 
officer prisoners—who are not required to work under 
terms of the Geneva Convention—will be repatriated 
as soon as possible. Current plans call for removal of 
the entire prisoner-of-war labor force from the U. &. 
by March 1, 1946, at the latest. 


Since funds available for the WMC foreign labor 
program have been cut to a quarter of last year’s, no 
additional foreign workers will be available during this 
fiscal year. Currently there are some 15,746 foreigu 
workers in the country. Of this number, 3,093 are 


employed in food industries. Food processors will be | 


able to get additional foreign labor only through WMC 
removal of foreign workers from other industries and 
transferral to food industries.” 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


LOWER PRICES FOR LIGHT 
SYRUP FRUITS 


Processors’ ceiling prices for fancy and 
choice fruits of the 1945 crop that must 
be packed in light syrup because of the 
sugar shortage will be lower than the 
processors’ ceiling prices set last year 
for those fruits packed in extra heavy 
and heavy syrups, the Office of Price 
Administration said July 30. 

On June 15, OPA announced that the 
amounts of sugar commercial canners 
may use “per unit” of fruits and vege- 
tables had been reduced about 20 per 
cent below the amount used last year. 
The amount of sugar available for com- 
mercial canners in most instances will 
not permit the heavy and extra heavy 
syrups, normally used for choice and 
fancy fruits. The use of light syrups, 
however, will permit volume production 
of canned fruits to be continued. 


CIVILIAN SALES 

For civilian sales processors will re- 
duce their ceilings for choice and fancy 
fruit packed in light syrup by the 
amount of the reductions provided in the 
1944 regulation. There will be no di- 
vision in the price for different weights 
of light syrup. In the case of Choice 
Yellow Cling Peaches, for example, this 
differential will be eight cents per dozen 
No. 2% cans. 

It is expected that the retail ceiling 
price for fancy fruits packed in light 
syrup will be about two cents less for a 
No. 2% can than the ceiling price for 
the same fruit packed in extra heavy 
syrup last year. 

In the event the range of syrup and 
the grade of fruit correspond, there will 
be no adjustment for sugar differentials 
in processors’ ceiling prices, OPA said. 
This applies to California cling peaches, 
Bartlett pears, apricots, and other prod- 
ucts covered by Pricing Method No. 1 
(Supplement 7, Food Products Regula- 
tion No. 1). 


SALES TO PROCUREMENT 
AGENCIES 


Processors of products priced under 
Pricing Method No. 1 will be required to 
divide that portion of the pack of a 
product sold to Government procurement 
agencies into two ranges of light syrup, 
and will obtain a higher price for that 
part of their pack in the heavier range 
of light syrup, OPA said, than for that 
part of the pack in the lighter bracket of 
light syrup. 

The provision for two ranges of light 
syrup is in line with a request by pro- 
curement agencies that canners be given 
incentive to make the syrup as heavy 
as the sugar content of the fruit and 
the canners’ “per unit” sugar rations will 
permit. 

For pricing purposes only, OPA has 
recognized two brackets of “light” syrup. 
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In the case of cling peaches “light” light 
syrup would have a Brix range from 14 
degrees to 15.94 degrees. For “heavy” 
light syrup, Brix range is from 15.95 
degrees to 18.94 degrees. 

The “cut out Brix” varies with light 
syrups for different fruits. Ranges simi- 
lar to those provided for yellow cling 
peaches will be provided for the two 
brackets of light syrup for each variety 
of fruit. 


HOW IT WORKS 

When the processor sells his output of 
choice yellow cling peaches, he will re- 
ceive eight cents a dozen cans less for 
the fruit in the “light” light syrup with 
a cut out Brix ranging from 14 to 15.94 
degrees than he obtained for the same 
fruit in heavy syrup last year. He will 
receive five cents a dozen cans less for 
the choice fruit in “heavy” light syrup 
with a cut out Brix ranging from 15.95 
to 18.94 degrees than he received last 
year for the same fruit in heavy syrup. 

For minor fruits such as freestone 
peaches many kinds of berries priced un- 
der Pricing Method No. 2, dollar-and- 
cent differentials will be provided, but 
no division in the price for different 
weights of light syrup will be given. For 
other minor fruits, the canner will sub- 
stitute cost per dozen cans of allowable 
sugar in 1945 for the cost of sugar used 
in 1944, OPA said. 

The changes will be reflected in proc- 
essors’ ceiling prices established for the 
1945 pack. 


POULTRY CANNING ORDER 
PARTLY SUSPENDED 


Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson, July 31 announced suspension 
until October 1, 1945 of canning opera- 
tions for the Government under WFO 
125, as amended, the poultry canning 
Order. This action, effective at 12:01 
a.m. August 1, will permit the Nation’s 
canning facilities to be used until Octo- 
ber 1, 1945, for the preparation of canned 
ghicken and canned chicken products for 
civilian use. 

Canners have operated under WFO 
125 since February 14, 1945, when a 
requirement of 70 million pounds of 
canned poultry for the Armed Forces 
was announced. Production under the 
Order has been better than expected and 
the supply of canned chicken thus ex- 
ceeds Governmental needs for the next 
few weeks. 

Set-aside provisions of the Order per- 
taining to processed and canned poultry 
produced before the suspension will re- 
main in effect. 

While the supply of poultry suitable 
for products wanted by the U. S. armed 
forces is now very scarce, other grades 
and classes suitable for canning are 
available. By suspending the Order tem- 


porarily it will be possible for canners 
to produce such products as chicken soup, 
chicken a la king, chicken with noodles, 
and other similar chicken products for 
civilian use. 

Because the Armed Forces are ex- 
pected to require additional canned 
chicken, the. Order is now scheduled to 
again become fully effective October 1 
when there will be sufficient poultry for 
continuous operation of the canning 
plants. 

The quantity of poultry canned dur- 
ing June totaled 14,401,000 pounds, 
dressed weight. This was’ the smallest 
quantity canned during any month so far . 
this year, but was 28 per cent above the 
quantity canned during June last year, 
and over four times the quantity canned 
during June 1943. The quantity canned 
during June consisted of 6,955,000 pounds 
of chicken and 7,446,000 pounds of 
turkey. 


ANALYSIS 


Marvin Verhulst, Executive Secretary 
of the Wisconsin Canners Association 
has so thoroughly covered the many im- 
portant problems of the canner in his 
July 30 letter to members that we pass 
his advice and findings along to you. 


NEW PRICE CEILINGS 


Since July 1, 1945, all ceiling price 
regulations for foods must be approved 
by the Secretary of Agriculture before 
OPA may issue them. This need not 
mean any delay in the issuance of price 
regulations where both agencies are in 
full agreement. However, if the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture should not agree 
with all of the provisions of the new 
pricing regulation for canned vegetables 
and fruits as drafted by OPA, some fur- 
ther delay might occur. At best it will 
be a week longer before the new regula- 
tion can be issued and probably it will 
be longer than that. This adds to the 
reasons why most pea canners feel they 
might as well ship 1945 peas now at 1944 
ceiling prices. 

It is not accurate, however, to say that 
Wisconsin pea canners will have the 
same ceiling prices under the new regu- 
lation as under the 1944 regulation, ex- 
cept where they are entitled to add a 
wage increase factor. Except for the 
wage increase factor, the general level 
of prices under the new regulation will 
be the same, but in addition, individual 
canners’ prices for particular items will 
vary from 1944 ceilings, some going up 
and some down, because of changes in 
the definition of what 1941 base period 
sales are in the regular course of busi- 
ness, and changes in the order of select- 
ing the item from which to construct 
a base price for an item not sold in the 
base period. Under the new regulation, 
in pricing items under Pricing Methed 
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No. 1, canners may not start with their 
1944 ceilings but must go back to their 
1941 base period sales. Therefore in 
preparation for the computation of ceil- 
ing prices under the new regulation when 
issued, canners may well re-examine 
their 1941 base period sales identifying 
grades, dates, and classes of buyers. The 
base period of sixty days from the be- 
ginning of the 1941 pack will be the 
same as in previous regulations. One 
thing to note, however, is the general 
rule of law applicable to counting time: 
The date on which the event occurs is ex- 
cluded and the following day is the first 
of the period. Thus if a canner started 
his 1941 pack of Alaskas on June 21, a 
sale made on that day is not within his 
base period but a sale on August 20 is 
included in his base period. 


SUGAR DELIVERIES 


Because of the unexpectedly large pea 
pack, many Wisconsin canners have used 
up a large part of the sugar supplies 
they had planned to use for corn. Now 
when they order additional sugar for 
corn they find their suppliers unable to 
promise delivery in time for the start 
of the corn pack. If you are encounter- 
ing this difficulty, write to the Fruit and 
Vegetable Branch, Office of Marketing 
Services, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. This agency 
advises us it has been able to take care 
of canners’ needs satisfactorily thus far 
by working through the Sugar Branch of 
OPA. In writing to Washington about 
this, furnish the following information 
if possible: 

1. Name and address of supplier 
(broker, distributor, or wholesaler). 

2. Name and address of refiner or im- 
porter from whom supplier obtains sugar. 

3. Number of ration points canner has 
or needs to obtain the sugar required. 

4. Total quantity of sugar needed. 

5. Product to be packed. 

6. The exact period of time when the 
sugar will be needed. 

7. The amount of time left for de- 
livery. 


SUBSIDY CLAIMS 


Quartermaster Releases. Payment of 
subsidy applications is sometimes de- 
layed because, insofar as Commodity 
Credit Corporation’s records show, the 
canner is claiming subsidy on a greater 
quantity than his total pack less govern- 
ment set-aside. Frequently this apparent 
discrepancy is due to the fact that the 
Quartermaster Depot has released cer- 
tain merchandise thus increasing the 
quantity of the canner’s pack available 
for civilian sale. To avoid delays from 
this cause and obviate explanations, can- 
ners are urged to send any Quartermas- 
ter releases of items covered by the sub- 
sidy program to the regional office of 
Commodity Credit Corporation as soon 
as received. You may either send the 
release itself or make a copy and certify 
it to be true. 

Make Extra Copy of Invoices. Details 
of the 1945 subsidy program have not 
yet been announced but consideration is 
being given the possibility of requiring 


GRAMS INTEREST 


OPEN BOSTON OFFICE 


Ashenfelter & Morrow, New York food 
brokers, this week announced that Com- 
mander John H. Chipman, just released 
from the Navy, will head its new New 
England sales offices, with headquarters 
in Boston. Mr. Chipman has been promi- 
nently identified with the food trades in 
New England for the past 20 years, and 
has been instrumental in the develop- 
ment of frozen foods sales in that 
territory. 


copies of invoices of eligible sales to be 
submitted with applicatons. Whether or 
not required, it will undoubtedly be per- 
mitted as an alternative to listing eligi- 
ble sales, and we therefore recommend 
that canners in making civilian sales of 
1945 pack items covered by the subsidy 
program, make an extra carbon copy of 
the invoice so that it will be available 
without additional copying, to submit 
with the subsidy application. 


ALSWEET PEAS CLASSIFIED 


The Food and Drug Administration’s 
Standards of Identity of Canned Peas de- 
fines Alaska peas as having a smooth 
skin in the dry seed stage and defines 
Sweet peas as having a wrinkled skin in 
the dry seed stage. Under these defini- 
tions, Food and Drug has ruled that Al- 
sweets are of the Sweet pea varietal 
type. They must therefore be labeled as 
Sweets, priced as Sweets and graded as 
Sweets. 


CANNERS LABOR EXEMPTIONS 
THREATENED 


Proposed changes in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act expected to be considered 
by Congress next fall would eliminate 
entirely the “area of production” exemp- 
tion from both maximum hours and mini- 
mum wage provisions of the act; elimi- 
nate Section 7 (c) of the act, which 
affords canners of seasonal fresh fruits 
and vegetables an aggregate of 14 weeks 
exemption from the overtime and hours 
provisions; retain Section 7 (b) 3, which 
provides for 14 weeks of limited exemp- 
tion from overtime provisions but re- 
quires that overtime be paid in excess of 
12 hours in any workday, or 56 hours in 
any workweek; would provide no exemp- 
tion whatever for employes of fish can- 
neries. The Bill S-1282 also proposes the 
control of wages at all levels and pro- 
vides for an increase in the minimum 
hourly rate which must be paid by any 
employer engaged in commerce, from the 
present 40c an hour to 75c an hour, the 
advance to be raised to 65c during the 
first year, 70c during the second, and 75¢ 
per hour thereafter. 


TIN SUPPLIES LOW 


Best estimates of WPB on the basis of 
present consumption and production are 
that the pig tin stockpile will be ex- 
hausted by December of next year. Fur- 
ther restrictions on the use of tin and 
concerted efforts to raise detinning pro- 
duction to capacity can therefore be ex- 
pected in the immediate future. Officials 
admit that all of the conservation 
measures that can be adopted, on the 
basis of present conditions, will do no 
more than avert the exhaustion of sup- 
plies for a matter of a few months at 
most. 


TO ENTERTAIN BUYERS 


Grocery Manufacturers’ Representa- 
tives of New York, Inc., will play host 
to buyers in that market at a golf party 
to be held on Thursday, August 30, at 
the Plandome Golf Club. The party is 
expected to be the season’s largest out- 
ing for the New York trade. 


HUNTER JOINS THOMAS FIRM 


Herman A. Hunter, formerly Canning 
Crops Specialist for the University of 
Maryland Extension Service, has joined 
the canning firm of Thomas & Company, 
Frederick, Maryland, which operates 
plants at Frederick, Adamstown and 
Gaithersburg, Maryland. 


NAMED SALES AGENT 


Venice Maid Co., Vineland, N. J., pack- 
ers, have appointed Daniel Mordecai, 
Boston food broker, its sales representa- 
tive for Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Rhode Island, and Western Massa- 
chusetts. 


WITH WHITEFORD COMPANY 


W. Miles Hanna, for the past several 
years Vocational Agricultural Instruc- 
tor at Dublin High School, Harford 
County, Maryland, has joined the White- 
ford Packing Company of Whiteford. 
Maryland. 


SALOMONE RESIGNS RIVERBANK 


After 20 years with the company, D. J 
(Dick) Salomone, has resigned as Vic« 
President and General Sales Director 0: 
the Riverbank Canning Company, River. 
bank, California, and New York City, 
manufacturers of Madonna Tomatw 
Paste and other tomato products. His 
resignation becomes effective August 1st. 
Mr. Salomone’s immediate plans includ: 
a complete rest and vacation for at leas! 
80 days before announcing future plans. 
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WHEATLEY CANNING 
COMPANY 


The plant of the late W. Lee Wheatley 
at American Corners, near Federalsburg, 
Maryland, recently acquired by Mon- 
mouth Products, Inc., Newark, New Jer- 
sey, will be operated as the Wheatley 
Canning Company, Inc., with offices at 
Federalsburg. Gilbert Wright has been 
appointed resident manager. 


PLANS NEW PRODUCTS 


General Mills, Inc., this week an- 
nounced plans for introducing a number 
of new grocery products on the market 
in the postwar era. In addition, the 
company is directing its research toward 
the development of new and improved 
processes and packaging formulae, it was 
revealed in its annual report. 


ACQUIRES CEDARVILLE PLANT 


Tri-County Packing Company has ac- 
quired the factory formerly operated by 
the Cedarville Packing Company at 
Cedarville, New Jersey, and will pack 
tomatoes and tomato products. Norman 
Fraser heads the corporation. 


MILITARY FOOD NEEDS 


Army food purchases during the cur- 
rent fiscal year will be at least 8 per cent 
under those of the fiscal year just ended, 
it was revealed by the War Department 
this week. 

With the exception of canned fruits 
and vegetables, and a few other items 
yet to be harvested and processed, the 
bulk of the Army’s food buying during 
the months to come, it was stated, will 
be limited to the replacement of day-to- 
day consumption and the establishment 
and maintenance of essential reserves. 

Speedy victory over Japan, it was in- 
timated, would result in a still greater 


reduction in Army food needs during the 
year. 


VIRGINIA CANNER DIES 


Isaac Newton Dovel, owner and oper- 
ator of the Hawksbill Cannery at Luray, 
Virginia, died of a heart attack July 20 
after a week’s illness. Mr. Dovel was 
one of the first canners to operate in 
his section of Virginia. The business will 
be continued under the management of 
his son, J. Newton Dovel. 


CALIFORNIA CANNING 
COURSES 


California’s Governor, Earl Warren, 
has signed bills which set up courses 
of instruction in food processing at the 
University of California at Davis, ap- 
propriating $100,000 for the purposes of 
erecting and equipping buildings to house 
the courses, and appropriating $30,000 
immediately for drawing up plans and 
specifications for the building and the 
necessary equipment. 
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$1,000,000 WEBSTER FIRE 


Fire attributed to lightning swept a 
large warehouse and cold storage unit at 
the G. L. Webster Company food pack- 
ing plant at Cheriton, Va., July 27, 
causing damage estimated at $1,000,000 
by G. L. Webster, the president. 

Fire companies brought the flames un- 
der control after a four-hour battle. The 
wrecked structure covered 96,000 square 
feet. The Webster Company, which oper- 
ates one of the largest fruit and vege- 
table packing and canning plants on the 
East Coast, resumed operations in the 
undamaged sections of the plant. 

Large quantities of canned foods were 
destroyed by the fire which started when 
refrigeration equipment in the cold stor- 
age unit adjoining the warehouse was 
struck by lightning. 


LINK-BELT PROMOTIONS 


Edward J. Burnell, vice-president, 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, announces 
the appointment of A. C. Fellinger to 
the position of sales manager, power 
transmission machinery, with headquar- 
ters at the company’s Ewart plant in 
Indianapolis. This change is made to 
fill the vacancy caused by the untimely 
death of C. Walter Spalding. 

Mr. Fellinger has had a wide experi- 
ence in the field of power transmission, 
having joined the Link-Belt organization 
at Indianapolis in 1916. His last posi- 
tion was manager of sales through dis- 
tributors, with headquarters in Chicago. 

The sale and application of Link-Belt 
silent chain drives will hereafter be 
headed up by H. F. R. Weber, divisional 
sales manager, silent chain drives, with 
headquarters at the Ewart plant in 
Indianapolis. Mr. Weber started his 
Link-Belt career at the company’s Phila- 
delphia plant in 1915 as a power trans- 
mission engineer, and last held the posi- 
tion of central division manager for 
power transmission machinery, with 
headquarters in Chicago. 

Mr. G. H. Woody continues as sales 
manager of the ball and roller bearing 
division, with headquarters at the com- 
pany’s ball and roller bearing plant in 
Indianapolis. 

Sales through Link-Belt distributors 
will be supervised by F. A. Hurd, divi- 
sional sales manager, industrial distribu- 
tor sales, Chicago; G. H. Unruh, divi- 
sional sales manager, industrial distribu- 
tor sales, Philadelphia; and Harry Reis- 
ser, divisional sales manager, automotive 
equipment sales, Indianapolis. 


BUSINESS SOLD 


Ridenour-Baker Mercantile Co., promi- 
nent Oklahoma City wholesale grocery 
company operating in that city since 
1902, has been sold to the Fleming Co., 
Inc. The Fleming organization now oper- 
ates 11 wholesale grocery plants in 
Kansas and 2 in Oklahoma. Howard 
Snyder, vice-president of the Fleming 
Co., will manage its Oklahoma business. 


NORTH AMERICAN’S NEW 
PLANT . 


In announcing plans for the construc- 
tion of a new, model cannery at Holly- 
wood, Florida, Siegfried Bechhold, presi- 
dent of the North American Canning 
Company expects to have the building 
completed and equipment installed in 
readiness for packing from the coming 
crops of Florida fruits and vegetables. 


The building site comprises ten acres 
of cleared land along the Seaboard Air 
Line Railway, about one mile west of 
the main highway to Miami, with private 
rail sidings and paved roads for truck 
loading and receiving. The building will 
be of medern design and concrete con- 
struction throughout. 


Many innovations are planned which 
include a cafeteria and first aid medical 
stations, with a view to the well being 
and comfort of factory personnel. Sev- 
eral homes for key factory men and pre- 
fabricated houses will be erected on the 
property, sufficient for a year round 
working force of about 150 employees. 
An up to date laboratory will adjoin the 
general offices which will be air con- 
ditioned. 

With six canning lines set up for prac- 
tically continuous’ operation, North 
American will be the first important fac- 
tor on the East Coast of Florida capa- 
ble of running twelve months in the year. 


In addition to beans and tomato prod- 
ucts, other items to be packed, when 
present tin restrictions are removed, in- 
clude crushed pineapple, celery, broccolli, 
peaches, pork and beans, potatoes, soups, 
spaghetti, dog food, a chocolate drink 
and guava juice. North American’s popu- 
lar Sun Charm brand will be continued 
as their featured line, supported by radio 
advertising. 

Mr. Bechhold has secured the services 
of A. W. Proper who is in charge of 
production and factory management, Mr. 
Proper’s experience gained in many of 
the important canning centers of the 
country, includes food technology, me- 
chanics and factory planning. 


DEHYDRATOR BURNS 


The Wenatchee, Washington, plant of 
the Valley Evaporating Company, the 
largest of six owned by the company, 
was destroyed by fire recently, with the 
estimated loss placed at $250,000. In 
addition to the plant and equipment, 
three carloads of sugar and one hundred 
tons of Apricots were destroyed. 


DEHYDRATORS ELECT ADAMS 


Graham Adams, for the past three 
years Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Dehydrators Association, has been 
elected President to succeed George E. 
Clausen, who has been made Chairman 
of the Association’s Board of Directors. 
Roy Lundy was elected to succeed Mr. 


. Adams as Secretary. 
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THE CITRUS PROBLEM LOOMS LARGE 


The heavy increase in Florida citrus 
production with 125,000,000 boxes an- 
nually within the next five years seen 
as a strong probability, will put a heavy 
load on canners and by-product proc- 
essors and call for revisions in merchan- 
dising and promotional methods. 


This prediction was made by Carl P. 
Fish, general sales manager for the 
State’s largest organization of its kind, 
Florida Citrus Canners Cooperative with 
constantly expanding facilities for the 
eanning of all types of citrus juices, 
oranges and grapefruit seations and 
mixed salads, and the processing of con- 
centrated juices. 


“Our merchandising problem of the 
futvre is going to involve more than 
merely putting the product on the groc- 
er’s shelves. We will have to back up 
that product with stable quality, and 
then push it with an educational cam- 
paign that will include forceful and 
highly competitive advertising,” Mr. 
Fish said. 

“We are going to have lots of com- 
petition in marketing Florida citrus 
juices and other forms of processed 
fruits. First, plentiful supplies of the 
fresh product will undoubtedly go to 
market. Then there will be many other 
fruits, fresh and processed, which will 
be bidding for a fair share of the con- 
sumer’s patronage. 


“The war has done much to call the 
public’s attention to the value of citrus 
fruits. The Government’s nutritional 
campaigns have featured oranges, grape- 
fruit and tangerines. Our fighting forces 
have been fed millions of gallons of 
canned citrus juices, and our allies, 
principally the British, always Vitamin 
C conscious, have taken millions of gal- 
lons of concentrated orange juices and 
marmelade bases.” 


Pointing out that the end of the war 
will bring the inevitable end to large 
Government purchases, the co-op sales 
director said that an outlet for these 
huge supplies, added to those coming 
out of the heavily increased production 
in the State, must be found “and at a 
price that will return to the grower a 
fair return for his raw fruit.” 

“Smart merchandising,” giving the 
public what it wants, in the form it de- 
mands, and at a competitively fair price, 
is the solution as Mr. Fish sees it “from 
where I sit today.” 

“We have learned a lot about process- 
ing of citrus fruits during the war, many 
lavor-saving and time-saving methods 
have been worked out, and all this will 
be passed on to the consumer in the post- 
war era,” he added. 

“Florida Citrus Canners Cooperative, 
is in the midst of planning for the post- 
war development of the use of citrus 
products,” Fish declared. 

“With a well-equipped research labo- 
ratory and a staff headed by Dr. Larry 
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Heid, a leader in his field, we have been 
doing our own research work and sev- 
eral new products are being studied— 
products which will increase the use of 
raw fruit and give us new outlets with- 
out heavy competition with our standard 
lines of single-strength juice, concen- 
trates and canned salads and sections. 


“But we have been studying merchan- 
dising methods, too. We believe we know 
what the consumer wants in the way of 
canned citrus products and what by- 
products we can make that will appeal 
to the ultimate buyer.” 


The post-war development of new mer- 
chandising methods, Mr. Fish believes, 
will be dependent to a large degree on 
what sort of cooperation can be obtained 
from not only retail grocers, but from 
large users such as_ hotels, hospitals, 
restaurants, soda fountains, bars and 
other such establishments. “New citrus 
products, along with new ideas in mer- 
chandising, must be tailored not only 
for the individual consumer, but for 
large bulk users who have been shown 
many ways of saving time and labor in 
the dispensing of citrus products,” he 
added, “and the customer likes citrus 
juices—all of which means a better ac- 
ceptance of our products.” 


Mr. Fish, who heads the co-op’s gen- 
eral sales staff with headquarters in 
Tampa, said that indications pointed to 
an early start of the 1945-46 canning 
season, possibly about Oct. 1, several 
weeks earlier than usual. Early reports 
indicate that the quality of the 1945-46 
crop will probably be the best, generally 
speaking, in many years,” he concluded. 


OHIO’S MANPOWER DRIVE 


To obtain ideas for recruiting labor 
for harvesting and processing, the Ohio 
Canners Association sponsored a State 
wide Canning Essay Contest, and accord- 
ing to Secretary Roy Irons “it was a 
wonderful success.” 


Prominent canners served as chairmen 
for the various counties and a winner 
from each county was chosen. From this 
group State winners were selected. Prize 
winners were called in for a Round-Up- 
Day Meeting on July 12 when prizes 
were awarded. In the morning the 
group was taken for a trip through the 
Curtiss-Wright Airplane plant and then 
to the Ohio State University Faculty 
Club for luncheon. About 70 were in 
attendance. Splendid addresses, more or 
less of welcome and of compliment to 
the winners, were given by Governor 
Lausche, University President Howard 
Bemis, Toastmaster Anderson of the 
War Manpower Commission, Mr. Mul- 
doon of the War Manpower Commission, 
and Ohio Canners Association President 
Newman C. Buckles. 


MOTOR FUELS FROM FARM 
WASTES 


A process for the chemical conversion 
of such agricultural residues as corn- 
cobs, sugarcane bagasse, peanut shelis, 
flax shives, oat hulls and cottonseed hulls 
and burs into liquid motor fuel and other 
commercially valuable products is mov- 
ing into the semi-works stage of experi- 
mentation at the Departmént of Agri- 
culture’s Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory at Peoria, Illinois. 

Results of experimental laboratory in- 
vestigations by Department chemists in- 
dicate that from 90 to 95 gallons of 
liquid motor fuel can be obtained from a 
ton of corncobs or cottonseed hulls and 
that about half of this is in the form 
of ethyl alcohol. A continuous process 
for the treatment (or saccharification) 
of corncobs and cottonseed hulls has been 
worked out by Drs. E. C. Lathrop and 
J. W. Dunning of the Peoria Laboratory 
and gave such promising results in the 
laboratory stage that the work is to be 
enlarged so that it may now be evaluated 
on a semi-commercial scale. This en- 
larged program calls for a new building 
with modern equipment and a staff of 
approximately 15 of the best scientists 
obtainable. 


GUAVA POSSIBILITIES 


The guava is one of the tropical fruits 
which may be used in the U. S. after the 
war by manufacturers of jellies, jams 
and preserves as well as by candy-mak- 
ers and bakers, according to foreign 
agricultural specialists of the USDA. 
Aside from its fine flavor and high pec- 
tin content, which makes it such an ex- 
cellent fruit for jelly-making, the guava 
is one of the richest natural sources of 
vitamin C. Guava products in the past 
have found their way to northern mar- 
kets only in small quantities and have 
usually been for sale only in specialty 
shops at fancy prices. Since the war, 
guava has been used as a jelly base in 
some military field rations. Manufac- 
turers already are releasing supplies of 
pureed and dehydrated guava, not needed 
by the military, to food industries in 
this country, and after the war may be 
expected to offer even larger quantities. 
Two guava plants in Cuba, built since 
the war, produced about 1000 tons of 
guava jelly base and canned puree in 
1944. The jelly base went to food proc- 
essors in the U. S. for military use. Cuba 
is the principal source of all guava prod- 
ucts now coming into the U. S. and 
probably will continue to be after the 
war. In Cuba the guava crop, which 
amounts to as much as 20 million lbs. 
of fruit a year, is harvested from bushes 
which grow wild. . .. For at least two 
reasons the fresh fruit is not shipped to 
markets in this country. The fruit does 
not stand up well under shipping. And 
the numerous hard seeds throughout the 
flesh of the fruit make it inconvenient 
to eat in its natural state. 
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CORNELL TO OFFER FOUR YEAR 


COURSE IN FOOD PROCESSING 


Action the result of work of Association of New York State 
Canners Educational Committee 


To help meet an increasing need for 
persons trained in commercial food can- 
ning, freezing, dehydrating, and the pre- 
serving industry in general, the New 
York State College of Agriculture at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., will 
offer a four-year course in food process- 
ing, with emphasis on fruits and vege- 
tables, starting this November when the 
fall semester opens. 

In announcing the new course, Dean 
W. I. Myers of the college said the aim 
is to give broad training in the food 
processing field for students who wish 
to prepare for plant, field, office or sales 
work in the industry. 


“It is not designed,” said Dean Myers, 
“to turn out specialists, such as engi- 


; neers, chemists, or bacteriologists, but 
- an opportunity will be given, through the 
_ electric system, for some specialization 


in a phase of the industry that interests 
the student.” 


Completion of 120 hours of course 
work during the 4 years will lead to the 


_ degree of Bachelor of Science. A farm 
_ practice requirement, also, calls for the 
-. equivalent of at least one year of farm 


work or a combination of work on a 
farm and in a processing plant. This 
requirement must be satisfied by the be- 
ginning of the senior year, and can be 
accomplished in three summer vacation 
periods. Special advisers have been ap- 
pointed to assist students in planning 
their programs. 


The curriculum features considerable 
training in chemistry and the agricul- 
tural sciences and permits electives over 
a broad field that includes work in food 
processing, chemical and biological con- 
trol, business aspects of the processing 
industry, and work in the production 
and handling of crops for processing. 


RESULT OF COMMITTEE WORK 

Establishment of the new training 
course came as a result of a thorough 
study by a special committee of the col- 
lege and the educational committee As- 
sociation of New York State Canners, 
which has desired trained personnel in 


3 the food field, particularly the canning 
>» and freezing industries. This committee 


of canners reported, “We were all agreed 
that an industry the size of ours is in 
rather sorry plight when it has to train 
its Own men or acquire them from some- 
one else who has already trained them.” 

Importance of the food processing in- 
dustry in New York state is shown in 
recent figures. The 1944 pack of canned 
fruits and vegetables, though slightly 
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less than the previous three years, was 
equivalent to nearly 15 million cases of 
the No. 2 size cans, and were valued at 
nearly $46,000,000 wholesale. Not in- 
cluded in the figures are the packs of 
frozen or dehydrated fruits and vege- 
tables or those processed by other meth- 
ods. Excluded also are jams, jellies, and 
other specialty products. The pack of 
frozen fruits and vegetables in New 
York state in 1943 was 55,675,000 
pounds. 


The college committee that developed 
the new food processing course was 
headed by Prof. H. C. Thompson, vege- 
table crops department, and included: 
Dr. W. M. Curtiss, agricultural eco- 
nomics; Dr. W. A. Gortner, school of 
nutrition; Dr. B. L. Harrington, dairy 
chemistry; and Dr. A. J. Heinicke, di- 
rector, and Dr. E. H. Stotz, division of 
chemistry, State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Geneva. 


Education committee of the canners 
consists of F. L. Shannon, chairman, and 
Arthur Nash, Secretary, both of Roches- 
ter. Other members, from Rochester, are 
J. E. Fix, American Can Co.; Howard 
Cumming and C. L. Lathrop, both of 
Curtice Bros. Canning Co.; and Ralph 
Clarridge of the Taylor Instrument Co. 
From Auburn, Stuart Hemmingway of 
the H. C. Hemmingway Canning Co. 
from Oakfield, Leo Naughton of the 
Haxton Canning Co. From Newark, 
F. K. Farrar of the Comstock Canning 
Co. From Albion, Dr. K. G. Dykstra of 
Birdseye-Snider Division, General Foods; 
and from Syracuse, Wilbur G. Enns of 
the Continental Can Co. 


THE CURRICULUM 


The curriculum arranged at Cornell 
follows: 


First year: Military science, orienta- 
tion, English, general botany, inorganic 
chemistry, mechanical drawing, and 
mathematics. 


Second Year: Military science, qual- 
itative chemistry, quantitative chemistry, 
bacteriology, geology, mathematics, 
agronomy (soils), agricultural engineer- 
ing (shop work), and vegetable crops. 

Third Year: Agricultural economics 
(marketing), physics, general economics, 
organic chemistry, food processing, oral 
and written expression, social studies, 
and pomology. 


Fourth Year: Entomology, food engi- 
neering, and plant pathology. 

Throughout the course opportunity is 
given for election of added courses ac- 


cording to the student’s special interest. 
Among suggestions are the following: 


1. Courses in food processing, chem- 
ical, and biological control and related 
subjects. Biochemistry, nutrition, animal 
physiology, plant physiology, bacteriol- 
ogy and microbiology, analytical meth- 
ods, and physical chemistry. 


2. Courses in business aspects of the 
processing industry. Accounting, farm 
management, fruit and vegetable mar- 
keting, financial statements, business 
law, psychology, personnel administra- 
tion, corporation finance, labor relations, 
and prices. 


3. Courses in production and handling 
of crops for processing. Farm manage- 
ment, plant pathology, entomology, field 
crops, genetics and plant breeding, farm 
mechanics, farm power, field machinery, 
handling, storage, and utilization of 
fruit, grading and handling vegetable 
crops, types and varieties of vegetables, 
and advanced course in vegetable crops. 


TECHNICIANS SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE SETS RECORD 


The 8th Annual Technicians School for 
training students in mold counting for 
control of tomato products was held at 
the New York State Experiment Station 
at Geneva, New York, July 18th-July 
27th. Registration was the largest in 
the history of the school, forty-seven 
firm representatives being present. Stu- 
dents were present from Florida, Penn- 
sylvania, and Illinois as well as from 
New York State. 


The staff at the school included Mrs. 
Gertrude Kissell of the National Can- 
ners Association as chief, assisted by 
Miss Eileen Carr of the National Can- 
ners Association, Mr. Marion Hoy of the 
American Can Company, Research Labo- 
ratory at Maywood, Illinois, and Mr. 
Virgil S. Troy from the Chicago office of 
the Continental Can Company. 


Agrangements for the school were 
mage by Dr. Carl S. Pederson of 
the State Experiment Station staff in 
cooperation with the Association of New 
York State Canners. 


Inexperienced technicians arrived at 
the station in advance of the experienced 
group. This has been found to be of 
great advantage to all concerned in that 
beginners are well versed in simple de- 
tails relative to the technique of mold 
counting before the others arrive. It is 
imperative that experienced students re- 
fresh themselves in the technique in or- 
der to retain their efficiency and 
accuracy. 


NORTHLAND DAIRY JOINS CG F 


General Foods Corporation has ac- 
quired the Northland Dairy Company 
of Evart, Mich., Clarence Francis, GF 
chairman, has announced. Northland 
Dairy is a processor of milk products 
for manufacturing purposes. 
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PUSHING GOODS TO THE CONSUMER 


Changes in selling methods are coming—Support your brand—Orders from consumers will 
bring orders to you—N.F.B.A. working on this plan—By BETTER PROFITS 


In June 25th, FOOD FIELD RE- 
PORTER, we read on page 17 the arti- 
cle, “Survey finds grocers plan to push 
national brands.” At first glance this 
does not promise much encouragement to 
the smaller canner but let’s see if we 
can not get something from it that may 
prove helpful in our planning for the 
future. This survey is based on a con- 
tinuing study made by the Saturday 
Evening Post and the National Associa- 
of Retail grocers. Replies were received 
from 365 grocers, members of Nargus, 
from all over the country. They indi- 
cate that 62 per cent grocers plan on 
handling a larger number of nationally 
advertised products after the war while 
only 34.5 per cent plan on handling more 
private label merchandise. Further than 
this, 53.2 per cent of the grocers indi- 
cated that they plan to put greater sales 
and display effort behind nationally ad- 
vertised products after the war, while 
only 42.7 per cent state that their em- 
phasis will be about the same as before. 


A brief comment here seems to be 
called for as a result of the extensive 
institutional advertising carried on dur- 
ing the past three or four years by large 
national advertisers among canners. In 
this report we have positive evidence, it 
seems to me, that the type of advertising 
carried in the main by these advertisers, 
namely the support of the retail dealer 
in troublesome times, is bearing fruit. It 
appears that the independent retail food 
distributor, at least, is grateful for this 
support and is willing to make a sub- 
stantial return in increased sales co- 
operation. This must be gratifying to all 
concerned, especially those who it seems 
only a few years ago were being pil- 
lioried because of so-called leanings to- 
ward the support of national chains. 


In the trade papers we also note re- 
ports that certain firms have been con- 
victed of entering into agreements con- 
cerning acreages, prices and so forth. 
We can only make this comment that any 
product section of the National Canners 
probably would never have been hauled 
into court after an agreement to adver- 
tise jointly the merits of any product 
promoted by them. The conclusion being 
that if we are to remain in business 
without penalty we ought to act in con- 
cert only in connection with plans for 
increasing the consumption of our prod- 
ucts. In other words, if everyone had 
been most concerned over how the house- 
wives of the country might have been 
induced to use more frozen cherries, 
we will say, Uncle Sam could not have 
caught up with us. Sometimes it does 
pay to be interested first in how to dis- 
pose of more goods rather than assur- 
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ing profits in some other manner. Enough 
of that. 


Returning to the Survey’s report, 27.9 
per cent reporting belong to voluntary 
merchandising groups. Slightly less than 
a third of the members participating in 
the survey belong to a co-operative buy- 
ing group and of this number 82.7 per 
cent say the co-op own’ its own whole- 
sale house. In this connection you will 
note the prevalence of this type of mem- 
ber of Nargus indicates plainly that if 
you wish the ultimate in co-operation 
you should seek it from co-operatives. 


BRAND SUPPORTED 


Do not be discouraged because it seems 
at first glance that only the foods of 
those advertising nationally will be dis- 
played and pushed to a greater extent 
after the war has ended. The main thing 
for you to decide now, and then act on 
your decision, is that you will support 
your brands with national advertising 
as soon as possible. This means on the 
part of a smaller canner that you will 
have to engage in local support adver- 
tising until you are ready to enter the 
broader field. An editorial in the issue 
of the Food Field Reporter queries: 
“Exit the salesman?” It continues with 
an outline of some conditions forecast by 
some wholesale grocery outlets. Accord- 
ing to these, the grocer of the future will 
not be beseiged by salesmen with their 
order books and pencils, but instead will 
have about them an army of “super- 
visors” all especially anxious to see that 
their products have the best display posi- 
tion and are the most prominently dis- 
played. The article continues with an 
account of the plans of the National 
Food brokers as explained in regional 
meetings. At present, according to the 
reports, they feel that if they can find 
ways to make the consumer buy their 
goods their orders will follow naturally. 


It may not seem fitting that I side with 
one and not with the other, but from 
where I am standing I am inclined to 
agree with those who look for more ag- 
gressive merchandising of nationally ad- 
vertised goods in the future. And of 
course, of those well advertised locally. 
But I can not quite agree that old fash- 
ioned selling will be out of the picture 
altogether. And as a matter of fact, 
the article in question ends on this note 
of query: “And when this condition has 
been fully installed (The matter of nu- 
merous “supervisors”) maybe they will 
need some salesmen after all.” And 
that’s my earnest conclusion. 

A full page ad by McFadden Publica- 
tions in the same issue of Food Field 
Reporter summarizes the problem better 
than I can. We reproduce the first para- 
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graph of their copy in the ad: “Indus- 
try’s shift from war to peace has started. 
Two days after V-E Day the lid on man- 
ufacturing heavy goods was jarred loose. 
And under it we.could see plans forming 
for the first millions. of new automobiles, 
washers, refrigerators, washers and so 
on. But, as these advertisements have 
emphasized for the past two years, the 
ultimate problem will not be in manu- 
facturing goods but in manufacturing 
customers.” 

It has been mentioned to the writer 
many times in the past few years that 
the war was the salvation of many small 
independent retail grocers, and in the 
same breath the one interested might as 
well have said, “And of many small can- 
ners.” Now you see the trend toward the 
increased support of nationally advertised 
foods. And you may pretty well depend 
on this materializing. If the men you 
have on the retail trade after the war 
are not retail salesmen as such you will 
certainly need men to do the “super- 
vising of your brands.” General Motors 
in their spark plug division are already 
traveling hand picked men especially 
trained for building good will for their 
products. They are well paid, live at 
the best hotels, and spend an ample 
amount of time with each automotive 
parts distributor in the interests of their 
products. 

In your best interests during the post 
war period, give now serious thought to 
the use of advertising of a standard 
recognized sort, and the employment of 
capable sales representatives on the re- 
tail and wholesale trade. As the ad we 
have mentioned says: “For, prosperity 
doesn’t just happen to us. We’ve got to 
make it happen.” Keep as up to date as 
you can afford to with all the latest 
developments in the field of preparation 
and canning of foods for canning; have 
as good a label and as suitable containers 
as you can get, but plus all this give 
advertising and sales support. You'll 
eventually increase your total sales and 
profits as you do. 


SELLS BROKERAGE BUSINESS 


W. R. Simpson, for many years Presi- 
dent and manager of LOEB-APTE 
COMPANY, Atlanta, Ga., food brokes, 
has sold his interest in this firm to the 
family of a former partner, the lte 
W. T. Hardage. It is understood Mr. 
W. T. Hardage, Jr., formerly in the tire 
business and more recently connected 
with the OPA, will manage the new cox- 
pany. Mr. Simpson will take a few 
months’ vacation, after which it is pre 
dicted he will re-enter the brokerage 
business in Atlanta.” 
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Trial grounds are Washburn’s work shop. Here we maintain an over- 

all, detailed scientific check on performance. Some idea of the scope 
and thoroughness of this work may be gained by the following list of 
plantings made in our trial grounds:— 


1. Hybrid material harvested the previous year, not yet set 
* as to type. 


2. Hybrid material set as to type. 
3. Pure-line selections made the previous year. 
4. Small increase of seed developed from pure-lining or crossing. 


5. Large increases of seed for maintenance of stock. 


6. Seed of all stocks in the hands of customers, as a current check on per- 
formance. 


Outstanding performance by Washburn’s is obtained not by chanee but by plan. 


Ff 


WASHBURN-WILSON SEED CO., Moscow, Idaho 
DOUBLE YOUR BOND BUYING Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 
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: ghowing that “Pérformance by Washburn’s"’ covers every 
factor necessaty for the inction of high quality seed. 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


BEANS 


RIDGELY, MD., July 30—Limas: 50 per 
cent or less due to wet fields. No cultiva- 
tion for last 15 days; raining now. 


MACHIPONGO, VA., July 31—Lima and 
Stringless: Conditions on the Eastern 
Shore of Virginia for growing and har- 
vesting crops are very poor due to an 
excessive rainfall for the month of July; 
about 15 inches for the month, which 
halted practically all farming operations. 
Impossible to get beans of any kind 
planted and the ones that are planted 
cannot be worked, therefore, grass and 
weeds taking charge. Looks like about 
25 per cent yield on Limas and 50 per 
cent on Stringless. 


MADISON, WIS., July 30—Snap: Some 
canning is already in progress and most 
plants will start some time this week. 
The crop generally looks very good. 


CORN 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 25—Reports 
indicate that the higher temperatures 
and local showers have materially im- 
proved crop prospects. Some sections are 
still needing rain, however. Crop is some 
ten days late and must have this ten day 
period at the end of the season to get 
normal yield. This is easily possible. 


AUDUBON, IOWA, July 30—Sweet: Acre- 
age about normal. Crop two weeks late 
due to delayed planting season last 
spring. Result, many thin, uneven stands 
will cut prospective yields to some ex- 
tent. Early corn just tasseling; too soon 
for any accurate estimate of final yields. 


RIDGELY, MD., July 30—Sweet: Crop 80 
per cent, if we can harvest. Fields now 
too wet to save more than 50 per cent if 
wet weather continues. 


MADISON, WIS., July 30—Sweet: Ap- 
pears to be somewhat irregular with con- 
siderable variation in height and matur- 
ity within fields. Corn is already in tas- 
sel in many places but few Wisconsin 
canners expect to start packing before 
August 25, and most are figuring on 
starting about September 1. 


TOMATOES 


GASTON, IND., July 27—Warm weather 
the past two weeks has helped quite a 
lot but our crop is still late. Acreage 
80 per cent of normal. Expect yield to 
be 85 per cent. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 25—Reports 
indicate that the higher temperatures 
and local showers have materially im- 
proved crop prospects. Most acreage is 
in a good state of cultivation and to date 
there does not seem to be a great deal 
of disease appearing. Not a great deal 
of packing will be done in August of this 
year. 
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DARLINGTON, MD., July 31—We have 
about 200 acres contracted, the same as 
1944; 75 acres were put out the first 
week in June with Southern plants and 
these are now ripening; all the ripe and 
near ripe fruit is rotting from the wet 
weather. It has rained every day for 
three weeks in this section. 

GREENSBORO, MD., July 28—About 350 
acres. So far yield is not so good; rains 
have damaged crop to a great extent. 
Does not look as though the yield will 
be more than 50 to 60 per cent. Quality 
not as good as in previous years. 

CRANE, MO., July 24—Acreage not over 
50 per cent normal; copdition of crop 
about 75 to 80 per cent normal; about 
10 days late. Weather too hot at present 
and needing rain but very little damage 
from these causes to date; will need rain 
soon, however. 

LEBANON, OHIO, July 24—Acreage is 
about two-thirds of amount we wanted. 
Prospects are excellent although the crop 
is three weeks late. At present the 
weather is very hot which may hurry 
the crops a little. 

BRISTOL, PA., Aug. 1—Excess rainfall 
is destroying all blossoms; crop is very 
uncertain at this time. Vines are in 
healthy condition and will produce abun- 
dance of fruit if weather clears and rain 
ceases. 

MACHIPONGO, VA., July 31—It is impos- 
sible to get tomatoes picked and, there- 
fore, most of them are rotting on vines. 
Vines turning yellow and weeds and 
grass very bad. The few we are getting 
are of poor color and cracked open. Looks 
like about 40 per cent yield. 


PEAS 


RIDGELY, MD., July 30—60 per cent 
crop; finished. 

MACHIPONGO, VA., July 31—100 per 
cent loss due to freakish weather. We 
grow this crop on our own farms, no 
contracts, therefore we can’t figure out 
how we are to overcome this and other 
losses operating under OPA prices on 
farm commodities. 

MADISON, WIS., July 30—Canning is 
pretty well finished except in the north- 
ern part of the State. 


FRUIT 


ORLANDO, FLA., July 29 — Oranges: 
First bloom on the orange crop was very 
light, probably not over 50 per cent of 
what we would call a normal bloom. This 
was brought about by the severe drought 
which lasted about six months, as we had 
very little rainfall between the first of 
December and the first of June. When 
the rains finally did come, the trees were 
shocked into a very heavy bloom, which 
in our opinion, will greatly increase the 
orange crop but will also greatly 
lengthen the harvesting, packing and 
marketing season. 


Grapefruit: About the same conditions 
prevail on grapefruit. We will have two 
distinct crops as a result of the late sec- 
ond bloom. There is one difference, how- 
ever, that while second bloom oranges 
mature and shape up very well, the sec- 
ond bloom on grapefruit is usually not 
nearly as good as the first bloom. The 
fruit is thick skinned and has a lessor 
yield of juice as a rule. 

Tangerines: The early bloom was 
light but we have a very heavy second 
bloom, which should give us a fairly 
good crop as a whole. Second bloom tan- 
gerines as a rule mature very well and 
make good marketable fruit. 


WAUCHULA, FLA., July 24—Grapefruit 
and Oranges: Regular crop (early 
bloom) very short, probably 50 per cent 
of a crop. Late bloom, which may or may 
not mature a crop, is fairly good. All in 
all both early and late blooms cannot re- 
sult in a normal crop in Hardee County. 
This is in between seasons for truck 
crops and it is too early to predict with 
any degree of accuracy. 


ORRTANNA, PA., July 27—Apples: Lo- 
cal crop running about 50 to 60 per cent 
of last season, heavy to York Imperial, 
chief canning variety. However, this 
locality has much better crops than any 
other section of Appalachian area. 


CERTAIN FOOD SALES EXEMPT 
FROM PRICE CONTROL 


Government sales of food to prime con- 
tractors have been exempted from price 
control in cases where the food is to be 
used in fulfilling the requirements of a 
contract with the Government, the Office 
of Price Administration has ‘announced. 

The action, effective July 31, 1945, was 
taken at the request of the Office of the 
Quartermaster General of the Army Ser- 
vice Forces, OPA said. The purpose of 
the exemption is to simplify and expedite 
operations when the Quartermaster 
Corps sells one or more components of a 
food product to prime contractors for 
processing and the contractors sell the 
finished product to the Government. 

Exempting the sales of the component 
part from price control will make it pos- 
sible for the Quartermaster Corps te 
establish selling prices to prime con- 
tractors on either a uniform nation-wide 
or area-wide basis, OPA added. 

Since the government will sell the food 
components to the contractor and pur- 
chase the processed or completed food 
from him, direct final control of both the 
sale and purchase price will be retained 
by the procurement agency. 

It is believed that this action wil! 
greatly simplify the operations of the 
Government in purchasing food from 
prime contractors and should as a resuli 
reduce the cost of these operations to th« 
Government, OPA said. 


(Amendment 4 to Supplementary Or- 
der 81—Sales by the United States Gov- 
ernment or its Agencies—effective July 
31, 1945.) 
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* TOMATO and CITRUS 
Used by leading Manufacturers 


for filling Tomato and Citrus 
Juice, also 


- cae 7 — Tomato Pulp and Puree, Clear Soups etc. 
Fruits, String Beans, Beets, etc. 


Has no air vent stems to damage fruit. Designed for high 
speed. Belt drive or direct connected. Fills absolutely 
accurate. NoCan No Fill. Rapid Valve. Built in three 
sizes: Eight Valve, Twelve Valve and Sixteen Valve. 


Prices on request. 


AYARS MACHINE CO., Salem, New Jersey 


Granular7oods @ ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 
QUALITY 


AT Low cosT 


m Based on the cost per operation, the Berlin Chapman 
Quality Separator is really the lowest priced machine 
any Canner can buy, because it can be successfully 
used on peas, beans, lima beans and other grandular 
foods. Write today for complete information. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO., Berlin, Wisconsin Ga 


\ITHOGRAPHING Co.INC. 
GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


The See-Saw of Crops and Packs—A Picture 

of What Torrential Rains Mean—All is Not 

Lost—Some Records Being Made—And 

Some Rumors—Facing Our Best Years— 

Canners Must Pay Better Wages—A Prob- 
lem For The New Pricing Agency 


TURN ABOUT—Up until about July 1st 
the central west was bogged down in cold 
and rain, until prospects there were re- 
garded as very gloomy. Then the heat 
came on and now they are able to report 
conditions nearly if not normal, and crop 
and prospects flattering. During that 
time the east was enjoying good weather, 
as a rule, and crops and prospects were 
bright; but now this whole picture has 
changed, due to the incessant and heavy 
rains of almost the entire past month. 
Another indication that in these post-war 
days we are going back to almost for- 
gotten conditions. The older canners will 
remember that when any section ran into 
crop trouble, and the packs were cut 
short, some other section of the country 
invariably came through with good crop 
conditions and packs, and the shortages 
were made up, or in other words the bal- 
ance kept. Due to the grace of God that 
condition ceased and all regions gave 
abundant returns during the war years. 
It used to be said of the canning indus- 
try: ‘There is a little cherrub that sits 
up aloft and keeps watch on the life of 
poor Jack.” Hope he gets on the job now 
before closing time for crops. 


These torrential rains of almost daily 
occurrence have covered the Atlantic 
Coast, from the far south to the north 
and well into the interior, always with ex- 
ceptions as you will understand. But 
even our Weather Man has been affected 
by the visitation. He had just taken the 
trouble to draw a picture of what the 
rains meant, basing his words on 9.68 
inches of rain in July as measured in 
the heart of Baltimore, while our Crop 
Reports will show you that over on the 
Shore, for instance, and in the surround- 
ing counties, and in adjoining States, the 
figure is nearer to 15 inches. Taking his 
figures he estimated that 64% million 
tons of water fell, making a lake 6 miles 
long and 1300 feet deep, or if it had been 
in the form of snow, 8 feet deep over the 
entire territory. If you wish to take the 
out-of-City figures as mentioned above, 
you can multiply his figures by one- 
third—and be happy, perhaps. Anyway 
you can now visualize what heavy rains 
mean. 


A timid sun has now come out and it 
is hoped it stays. But it needs no explan- 
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ation to say that all crop cultivation and 
even the picking of crops ripe in the 
fields, has been impossible for a full fort- 
night. Tomatoes are rotting in the fields, 
as the weeds have grown over them, and 
so help keep the soil from drying out. 
Estimates of the possible crops and packs 
have steadily declined, and yet not every- 
one is discouraged. What happened in 
the mid-West they believe can happen 
here, especially if we are fortunate 
enough to get a delayed Fall—sun and 
warmth can bring the crops back (if the 
help can conquer the weeds) and with 
August and September to go, the picture 
can change. Growers and canners will 
do their level best to use every oppor- 
tunity. 


THE MARKET — Distributors are no 
longer bluffing that they have good stocks 
in warehouse, or in other words, inven- 
tories. They and their retailers are lower 
on supplies than ever known before, and 
these retailers say that they cannot ob- 
tain supplies. Other than a few special- 
ties, held at very high prices, the house- 
wife has trouble getting any canned 
foods. The rumor has gone the rounds 
this week that the Campbell Soup Com- 
pany has shut down canning on all items 
except Spinach Soup and Bean soup, and 
is accepting no orders. Like canners on 
the West coast, and all other canners for 
that matter, most canners are refusing 
to consider the entreating orders of their 
customers, until they can see how their 
packs make out, and whether or not they 
have enough for the Government require- 
ments. 


Whether serious or not, another rumor 
has been going the rounds that the can- 
ners, under this barrage of urgings that 
they cannot yield to, have countered with 
another proposition: spread the orders 
to cover the 1946 and 1947 packs, prices 
to be what leading canners are asking 
at the time of delivery in those years, 
the orders, however, to be firm. And it is 
said some buyers are signing up. All 
hands now realize that the canned foods 
market will almost certainly be as strong 
in those two years ahead, as it is today. 
In that case the buyer who gets his or- 
ders in now would be in a preferred posi- 
tion. But it’s something new! 


And this might be taken as the an- 
swer to the mournful who are predicting 
dire things to follow the ending of the 
war in Japan, and there are many of 
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them not all out of this industry. Fore- 
ward-lookers prefer Henry Ford’s pre- 
diction that we face the best five years 
in the history of this country—and he 
was speaking of general busines, and we 
think he is right. So far as the canned 
foods industry is concerned he surely 
is right. 


LABOR—The industry is facing trouble 
through low wages, as compared with 
what released labor had grown accus- 
tomed to, and it may be necessary for 
it to meet the demands if they expect to 
make the packs. It is said they cannot 
get peelers for tomatoes at 50 cents per 
hour, and other labor in proportion. One. 
thing sure: labor is out to make its 
position safe before any possibility of a 
break in business. And you might take 
the election in England as an omen in 
that direction. The country, and the 
world, cannot afford to have the canners 
cut their outputs because of unwilling- 
ness to pay wages that will induce the 
needed labor. We never approved Com- 
missioner of Foods Hoover’s plan to get 
out the foods, in the last war: “Don’t 
talk price, or costs’; but we would seem 
to need something of the kind in face 
of the food scarcity now facing us, and 
the world. OPA and the other Food or 
War Administrations played that on the 
growers, to get the crops grown (much 
higher prices than seemed reasonable as 
you all know), but they had to do it, 
to get the food grown. Not nice to say, 
but it is true. Now if the processors 
are not permitted to induce enough labor 
to handle those crops in the form. of 
higher wages and thereby save them, the 
effort will have proved a dud. The people 
will pay the higher prices needed with- 
out causing any run-away inflation, as 
they are showing in the buying of the 
farm produce at exhorbitant prices. The 
Agricultural Department is now in con 
trol of food prices, and it will be inter- 
esting to see if what is sauce for the 
goose (in high, very high raw produce 
prices) is not to be sauce for the gander 
in the canned foods prices, especially a: 
it will take such action to conserve the 
year’s crops for the time of want in win- 
ter, and otherwise. They have induce: 
the growing of the crops, now let ther: 
insure their preservation, and use. 

We face some mighty changes in the 
world of business, but none more im- 
portant than the caring for of our food 
supplies, among which, it need not be 
mentioned, is canned foods. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Looking to Postwar Conversion—Early Clos- 

ing of War Not Deterring Buyer Eagerness 

—Eastern Peas Moved—Mid-West Ship- 

ping—Beans Continue Uncertain—Active 

Buying Citrus as Futures—Little Brighter on 

Coast Fruits—Canners Awaiting Outputs— 
Salmon Not so Promising 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, August 3, 1945 


THE SITUATION—While the scramble 
for merchandise continues unabated this 
week, “something new has been added” 
in the form of trick contracts, which 
some buyers are blithely signing. Main 
objectives of some canners this year 
seems to be to get their postwar plan- 
ning in operation by limiting allocations 
of 1945 packs to buyers who will sign 
contracts to take equivalent quantities 
from 1946 and 1947 packs, on the basis 
of opening prices to be determined . by 
openings named by leading packers in 
the field. The mere fact that this kind 
of a deal does not protect the buyer, in 
the event that the opening prices of the 
designated packers (and hence the gen- 
eral market) subsequently decline, does 
not seem to deter merchandise-hungry 
jobbers. 


THE OUTLOOK—With inventories at an 
all-time low in many instances, the dis- 
tributing trades are pressing their drives 
for replacements from 1945 pack. Al- 
though some concern is reported among 
canners as to the effect of an unex- 
pectedly early ending of hostilities in the 
Pacific, distributors have apparently dis- 
counted any sharp curtailment in Gov- 
ernment food buying in view of current 
light trade holdings. Hence, jobbers and 
chains are expected to remain on the 
buying side of the market, particularly 
on top and intermediate grades. 


TOMATOES—Heavy rains have dam- 
pened the outlook for tomatoes and prod- 
ucts in the Tri-States, although the situ- 
ation is not out of hand and a protracted 
spell of favorable weather might yet 
bring to fruition some of the recent op- 
timistie reports on pack prospects. 
\iecanwhile, distributors are endeavoring 
‘o place additional commitments on both 
‘»matoes and products. 


PEAS—With the eastern pack pretty 
|| moved, additional offerings are lim- 
«1 to sub-standards, which are getting 
:ood call. Midwestern canners are get- 
‘2 out shipments, and allocations, par- 
‘ularly from Wisconsin, will tend to 
xe up for shorter deliveries from 
‘er canning areas. Wisconsin’s pack 
! probably hit a new high, particu- 
ly on sweets, but jobbers are still un- 
‘cessful in booking wanted quantities 
fancies. Reports on the Northwest 
| ck situation, however, are less favor- 
“e, with indications that production 
‘t+ not go over 4,500,000 cases, as 
inst planned production of some 
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6,000,000 cases. In many instances, it is 
not expected that deliveries will be more 
than half of those made last year. 


BEANS—Reports from the South indi- 
cate that the canning season is still 
backward, with unfavorable weather 
preventing canners from making up pro- 
duction lost earlier in the season when 
raw prices were out of sight. Canners 
are rejecting trade orders until set-asides 
are completed. Reports from the North- 
west report a little improvement in the 
outlook for Blue Lake beans, but can- 
ners are not accepting additional busi- 
ness until the situation is further 
clarified. 


CITRUS FUTURES—Active booking of fu- 
tures contracts for citrus juices is again 
reported this week, with both Texas and 
Florida canners accepting a limited vol- 
ume of business. Spot movement con- 
tinues good. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Coast reports in- 
dicate an apricot pack of 3,500,000 cases 
or less, indicating a maximum of 500,- 
000 cases for the civilian trade. Fruit 
cocktail pack is expected to be well over 
6,000,000 cases, and lower Government 
requirements on this item will mean 
more goods for the civilian trade. With 
peach canning getting under way, job- 
bers are endeavoring to place additional 


business, but canners are going ahead 


slowly on accepting orders until they 
have a better line on their probable 
output. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS—Seattle reports in- 
dicate prospects favorable for freestone 
and pear yields, but heavy competition 
from fresh shippers and freezers may 
cut into pack totals. Canners are not 
considering additional business at this 
time. The cherry pack in the Northwest 
has not run much over 60 per cent of 
last year’s totals, it is reported. Canners 
are endeavoring to place additional busi- 
ness on canned prunes, but packers have 
considerable memorandum business on 
hand and are not making firm commit- 
ments. Apple production outlook in the 
Northwest is reported unfavorable. 


SALMON—Reports on salmon packing 
operations in Alaska have turned pessi- 
mistic, after an early favorable run. 
Canning in the Bristol Bay area is re- 
ported over, with some 700,000 cases 
packed, against 983,000 cases a year ago. 
Estimated output, however, is still some 
200,000 cases against early-season esti- 
mates. Production of pinks is quite back- 
ward, but there is still time for an up- 
swing. Reports on results at Columbia 
River canneries indicate only limited 
packing. 


SARDINES—Continued active demand 
for Maine sardines is reported, and job- 


| PO TE FLEXIBLE STEEL 
| CONVEYOR BELTING 
Here’s a belting adaptable to all processing and 
packaging operations from bin to shipper, Acids 
— = and extreme temperatures do not affect it. Steel 


Ask your supplier today. 


mesh feature allows free circulation of air and 
liquids around products in process; also facili- 
tates cleaning and sterilizing with steam gun or 
hot water. 
packaged products. Will handle loads and with- 
stand loading impacts. 
creep nor jump. 
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bers are encountering the same old diffi- 
culty in locating supplies. 


ALBACORE—With packing capacity ex- 
panded, and maximum cooperation for 
an enlarged fishing fleet assured from 
patrol planes off the Coast, the outlook 
for a good supply from the Northwest 
this season is coming in for close study. 
Recent favorable adjustments in ceiling 
prices, it is expected, will insure record 
packing operations if the run of fish 
makes this possible. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Good Weather Helping Crops—Deliveries to 
This Market Disappointing—Labelled Goods 
to Come as Christmas Presents (?) —Poor 
Qualities Seem to Predominate, Especially in 
Alaskas—Absence of Peelers May Cut 
Canned Tomatoes—Wages Too Low—Good 
Yields of Pickles Indicated—Spots Absent— 


Preserves Feel The Rush of Consumer 
Buying 
By “Miawest” 
Chicago, August 38, 1945 
CONTINUATION WARM WEATHER  AD- 


VANCING CROPS TO NORMAL—Another heat 
wave in the high 90s this week with in- 
terspersed showers and rains has moved 
crops about up to normal. The heat has 
ended sweet pea operations in northern 
Illinois and Southern Wisconsin and ad- 
vanced closing dates on upstate Wis- 
consin and Minnesota packing lines. The 
heat may devalue pea quality but outside 
of that has been generally beneficial. 


MIDWESTERN BUYERS CONCERNED OVER 
LATE DELIVERIES—Although asparagus, 
cherry, apricot and pea packs are com- 
pleted, civilian deliveries into major mid- 
west markets are niggardly to say the 
least, on peas. About the only Chicago 
deliveries worth mentioning are poor 
quality, extra and _ so-called regular 
standard Alaskas about 75 per cent un- 
labelled. Wisconsin canners claim they 
are shorter than ever on labor and it 
will be many moons before labelled ship- 
ments (especially private labels) go out. 
Those buyers who can take unlabeled 
merchandise are in a pretty position with 
both retail and jobbing customers. The 
chains and supers seem more vulnerable 
on the labeling front than old line job- 
bers who have or get labeling equipment 
even if it means high school boys re- 
labeling. From the looks of things now 
some of the most welcome Christmas 
presents to distributors will be December 
canner deliveries of labeled peas, corn 
and green beans. (We don’t list toma- 
toes as jobbers getting those a year from 
Christmas will still be lucky.) 


PEAS—WISCONSIN WINDING UP RECORD 
PACK—In the southern part of the State 
a high heat wave, the early part of the 
week, wrote finis on 1945 operations. In 
the central and northern sections, cans 
will roll off lines for another week or 
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two but the “big push” is over. From 
preliminary reports it’s the biggest ever 
in size but far from the best ever in 
quality. Until Government graders and 
Army buyers complete their work, it is 
hard to say what will be left for the 
civilian trade, although it is no secret 
orably on better quality, sweets and dis- 
the Quarter-Master Corp. will look fav- 
favor poor quality Alaskas. No sub- 
standards have actually been offered out 
of Wisconsin which leads buyers to be- 
lieve low standards will be sold soon as 
Government portions are earmarked. 
Then these poor standards will be rushed 
into distributing channels before they 
degrade in the cans to substandards. As 
indicated in the above paragraph, un- 


labeled shipments are about all that can - 


be expected to move for some time due 
to acute labor shortages, even more se- 
vere than in previous war years. Un- 
labeled deliveries into Chicago have 
slacked down a bit this week but eager 
buyers expect the tempo to step up after 
the army men are finished. 


TOMATOES AND PRODUCTS—The weather 
during the past two weeks has materially 
increased production possibilities. This 
is welcome news to distributors in view 
of the clouded Tri-State outlook since the 
recent torrential rains there. The fields 
in Ohio and Indiana are about up to 
normal and in another week driblets will 
start into canneries located in the south- 
ern part of those two States. The peel- 
ing problem is still as acute as ever. It 
must be remembered that women simply 
will not peel tomatoes for 50 cents an 
hour when defense plants or even recon- 
version plants offer more for easier work 
in a much better working environment. 
Until there is an economic down-pull it’s 
this writer’s contention that peeled to- 
matoes will continue scarce. All canners 
realize that juice and puree may get top 
heavy in ’45 or °46. But what can they 
do about it if no peelers are available? 
Some even tried German prisoners at 
peeling last year but that did not work 
out. 


PICKLES—Those northern packers who 
have been operating on southern cucum- 
bers are now winding up or readying 
their plants for the heavy northern in- 
take next six weeks in the north. Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin and Indiana, the big 3, 
expect bumper yields and high produc- 
tion on fresh style vacuum pack dills. 
Also all tanks should be filled to over- 
flowing for later processed dills. The 
glass shortage may prove number one 
stumbling block, and a headache for the 
packers this year, though some enter- 
prising souls are sidestepping by pack- 
ing on a custom basis for distributors 
with a surplus of home canning glass. 
Pickles at wholesale and retail levels are 
very short and the demand is almost at 
a fever pitch. Thus fresh style vacuum 
operators who can ship all of these to 
civilian trade since the army doesn’t 
“recognize” fresh pack are driving for 
volume. This will help insure their labels 
and packs for post-war. Sweets are a 


distinct war casualty. It’s not only the 
miserable sugar situation but the fact 
that many new and small manufacturers 
simply don’t have the facilities, time or 
capital investment—all needed to prop- 
erly cure sweets, and as long as there is 
such an unsatisfied demand for dills, 
these packers will simply take the easiest 
road. 


PRESERVES—SHORT—The past 60 days 
has witnessed perhaps the strongest and 
most certainly the quickest buying drive 
from the consumer up that the preserve 
industry has ever experienced. From 
the position of “cats and dogs” such 
items as apple butter, fig jam, grape jam, 
citrus marmalade and Florida orange 
marmalade have shot back into respect- 
ability again. These are selling today 
not at cost or below but at markup. Wide 
awake jobbers and chains are scouring 
the country for bargains on these items 
but are finding little. Everything is mov- 
ing off shelves into pantries so fast that 
it is almost bewildering. One thing is 
certain; shrewd Mrs. Housewife is plan- 
ning to use canning sugar for fruits, 
not preserves and jellies. As long as un- 
rationed commercial packs are available 
during this sugar situation, the con- 
sumer will flock to those and save per- 
sonal sugar. One good thing will come 
out of it for postwar: it has helped teach 
a respect for the goodness and value of 
the commercial product. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Buyers Putting on The Pressure—Canners 

Continue to Allot——Busy Producing—Dry 

Beans Cleaned Up—Pear Crop On—Canning 

Tomatoes—Apricots to Government—Peas 

Disappoint——Salmon Pack Lagging Behind— 

Other Fish Catches Show Increases—West 
Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, August 3, 1945 


PRESSURE—Buyers are making every 
effort to place definite orders for new 
pack California fruits and vegetables, 
but are not meeting with much success. 
Most canners are continuing their allot- 
ment plans and will ship old customers 
their share of what remains after Gov- 
ernment requirements are met. On some 
items these shipments for civilian con- 
sumption promise to be larger than a 
year ago, while on others they will be 
smaller. Canners are now giving their 
attention largely to the operating end 
of the business and every effort is being 
made to get everything possible into cans. 
Spinach, asparagus and cherry packing 
is at an end, with apricots largely out 
of the way. Work on peaches, pears and 
tomatoes, which make up such a _ sub- 
stantial part of California’s canned pack, 
is just getting under way and commun- 
ity drives to augment the labor supply 
are under way, too, in many places. 
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Today the veterans of our Euro- 
pean victories are sailing to final 
triumph in the Pacific! Mean- 
while patriotic American indus- 
trial leaders are following a 
full-speed-ahead program to 
hasten peace through the Payroll 
Savings Plan! 


From coast to coast, veteran 
Bond salesmen—and women— 
who put over the Mighty 7th, 
are once more mustered into ser- 
vice for plantwide selective re- 


solicitation campaigns. These 
special efforts to keep employee 
Bond buying at a maximum are 
directed toward two major ob- 
jectives: 


A To hold every new 7th War 
Loan subscriber on the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan books— 
maintaining and, wherever 
possible, increasing present 
Bond allotments. 


B To convince all regular sub- 


scribers who recently stepped 

up their Bond buying, of the 

many advantages of continu- 

ing on this foresighted, extra- 

Bonds-for-the-future basis. 
Back up our fighting men who 
have won one war—and will win 
another. Use selective resolici- 
tation to make your Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan more effective—put a 
tighter rein on inflationary tend- 
encies—build peacetime pros- 
perity. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


August 6, 1945 
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DRY BEANS—Canners have never been 
as interested in California dry beans as 
at present. Stocks of the 1944 crop have 
been almost completely cleaned up, and 
buyers have been scouring the territory 
for any small grower left-over seed lots 
that might be located. Stocks in Cali- 
fornia warehouses are the smallest since 
1929 and most holdings are already sold 
and awaiting shipment ... Weather con- 
ditions remain favorable for the grow- 
ing crop. 


PEARS—Prices for California Bartlett 
pears for canning or freezing to be used 
in arriving at ceiling prices have been 
announced by the O.P.A. and are slightly 
below those of last year, when the crop 
was smaller. The top price of $78 a ton 
is for No. 1 fruit grown in the Sacra- 
mento River district, Mendocino and Lake 
counties, and in parts of Yolo and So- 
lano counties. For the other three estab- 
lished districts the prices are $73, $64 
and $59 a ton. Picking is under way 
along the Sacramento River and can- 
ners are using the early deliveries in the 
manufacture of fruit cocktail. Shipment 
of pears to the fresh market is being 
slowed down somewhat by the scarcity of 
ice for refrigeration. 


CANNING TOMATOES—The canning of 
tomatoes is getting under way in the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Valley dis- 
tricts, particularly in plants designed to 
handle this item exclusively. In the 
coastal areas it will be about a month be- 
fore operations get under way. In the 
meantime the rush period on peaches 
will be about over. Cannery workers will 
be paid more this season than last and 
it is hoped that this will help relieve the 
labor situation somewhat. The acreage 
devoted to tomatoes for manufacture in 
California is placed at 127,000 acres, or 
slightly below that of 1944. The only 
district showing a gain is the San Joa- 
quin Valley where the pack runs heavily 
to tomato products and where most of 
the Italian tomatoes are grown. 


APRICOTS DISAPPOINT—The apricot pack 
has proved disappointing and most can- 
ners report they will have no more than 
enough to fill Government requirements. 
Frozen food operators took considerable 
fruit that would have gone to canners in 
former years. 


PEAS—The California pea pack, never 
a large one, was very light this season 
and now word comes from the Pacific 
Northwset and Utah to the effect that 
the packs there are proving disappoint- 
ing. Warm weather and lack of rain at 
the proper time greatly reduced the yield, 
with the season proving a short one in 
most localities. The Far Western output 
promises to be fully a million cases be- 
low early estimates. 


GREEN BEANS—The canning of green 
beans is now well under way in the 
Santa Clara Valley, but it is doubtful 
if the output will be larger than that of 
a year ago. The acreage is somewhat 
smaller, owing to the inability of con- 
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tracting canners to make purchases of 
bean poles, so only an especially favor- 
able growing season can keep the 
pack up. 


SALMON—The canned salmon pack in 
Alaska continues to lag behind that of 
last year and on July 21 had reached 
1,695,406 cases, against 1,954,840 cases 
to a corresponding date last year and 
2,638,071 cases two years earlier. Can- 
ners of sardines are keeping a careful 
watch on the progress of the salmon pack 
and would like to see a large production 
of this fish. They feel that should the 
pack of salmon fall below expectations, 
Government agencies may be led to take 
more sardines than has been indicated. 
In British Columbia the salmon pack to 
July 21 was 197,606 cases, the largest to 
this date during the past six years. The 
figures on tuna landings and the canned 
pack in California for the first six 
months of the year continue to excite the 
interest of the trade. Landings totaled 
63,467,456 pounds for the period, against 
52,948,535 pounds a year earlier, with a 
canned pack of 1,367,066 cases. Quan- 
tities of tuna are purchased for the 
armed forces, particularly for use in hos- 
pitals, but it remains the only major type 
of canned fish of which no arbitrary 
amount is set aside for Government 
purchase. 


From the Hawaiian Islands comes in- 
formation to the effect that virtually all 
restrictions on fishing there have been 
lifted. This step has been taken in order 
to increase the territorial fishing output 
as much as possible and to relieve the 
drain on the mainland for food. This 
may mean the resumption of tuna can- 
ning there. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


VETOED—Governor Earl Warren of 
California has vetoed the Sutton bill, 
favored by the Associated Farmers of 
California and the California Agricul- 
tural Council, which would have made 
several thousand agricultural workers in- 
eligible for unemployment insurance 
benefits. The Governor refused to sign 
the bill because, he said, it would con- 
fuse rather than clarify problems. of 
compensation, and because it opposed the 
general trend toward a wider applica- 
tion of social legislation benefits. 


L. S. Hunn, an olive packer of Wood- 
lake, Calif., has purchased the olive or- 
chard of Mrs. Marguerite A. Alexander, 
of Exeter, said to be the largest in the 
world. 


NEW PLANTS—Parrott & Co., San 
Francisco, Calif., announce that they 
have been made exclusive distributors 
of canned sardines packed by the Enter- 
prise Packing Co., which will have a 
new plant in operation at Monterey 
when the season opens in August. This 
concern will also distribute the output of 
the San Diego Packing Co., which is 
erecting a plant at San Diego, Calif., 
and which is expected to get into opera- 
tion in October on tuna and other fish. 


NEW FIRM—The Mountain View Can- 
ning Co. has been incorporated at Santa 
Maria, Calif., with a capital stock of 
$200,000, by J. Ben Wiley and F. 0, 
Sherrill. 


DEATH—Andrew B. Kockos, founder 
and president of Kockos Bros., Ltd., 
wholesale grocers of San _ Francisco, 
Calif., passed away in that city July 
28th, -following a long illness. He had 
been engaged in the food busines since 
1906. He was a native of Licouria, 
Greece, and was 57 years of age. Sur- 
viving are his widow, Lily, a son, Cor- 
poral William Kockos, and three daugh- 
ters, Elizabeth, Helen and Christine 
Kockos. 


ENLARGING—The Riverbank Canning 
Co., Riverbank, Calif., headed by Lor- 
enzo Zerillo, is enlarging its plant and 
installing much new equipment. Toma- 
toes and fruits are handled. 


STRIKE ACTION—The threat of a strike 
in three large canneries at Stockton, 
Calif., just as the peach season is get- 
ting under way, seems to have been 
averted. A group of workers resisting 
an AFL award over cannery workers’ 
locals to the Teamsters’ Union has asked 
for a National Labor Relations Board 
election to settle their dispute. Work in 
several canneries at Sacramento was 
held up earlier in the season by another 
phase of the dispute. 


H. W. DAGGATT, the Pacific Coast rep- 
resentative of Steinhardter & Nording- 
ler, who opened an office at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., last October, returned home 
recently from a_ three weeks’ trip 
through the Pacific Northwest, where he 
visited canners and other packers of 
foods. 


NEW PLANT-——Paul Case and Amos 
Swayne, formerly associated with Schuckl 
‘& Co., Inc., of Sunnyvale, Calif., and 
who organized the Case-Swayne Co. last 
year, have arranged to erect a canning 
plant at Santa Ana, Calif., with baby 
food among the lines to be featured. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Alabama Opens Shrimping Season — The 

Regulations—The Opening of The Oyster 

Season Has Been Set For October Ist—But 

Few Shrimp Produced, None Canned—Pro- 

duction On The Atlantic Coast—To Teach 
Home Fish Cooking. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., August 3, 1945 


SHRIMPING SEASON OPENED—W. i. 
Bancroft, license inspector for the State 
Department of Conservation, announc2d 
on July 28, rules and regulations which 
are in effect for the opening of tue 
shrimping season August 1. 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


FOR MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 
AND BUYERS 


Size 6x9, 360 Pages Beautifully Bound. 
Stamped in Gold. 


Sixth edition, revised 1936 
The Industry's Cook Book for over 30 years 


360 pages of proved pro- 
cedure and formulae for 


everything ‘‘Canable”’. 


“| would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy If | could not get another.” 
—a famous processor 


All the newest times and temperatures .. . Used by Food Processors to check times, 
All the newest and latest products ... . temperatures and RIGHT procedure .. . : 
e Fruits e Vegetables e Meats e Milk by Distributors to KNOW canned foods . . . 
Soups ¢ Preserves « Pickles * Condiments by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
Juices e Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) food preservation. 

Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 

with full instructions from the growing through For sale by all supply houses and dealers 


to the warehouse. 


Or direct. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE 2, 20 South Gay Street, MARYLAND 
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He and other members of the depart- 
ment made a tour of the shrimping 
grounds on July 27 and reported a fair 
run of shrimp in an area east of Mobile 
Bay, and in what is known as the “lake” 
south of Bayou La Batre. 


August 1 was the opening date of the 
Fall shrimp season fixed when the Con- 
servation law was passed, but the Sea- 
food Commission was given the power to 
postpone the opening date if in their 
opinion the shrimp in the inland waters 
of the State were too small. 


Bancroft said Portersville Bay, a 
sanctuary, will be closed as usual to 
shrimpers this season. Another sector 
to be closed to shrimping for a brief 
period, Bancroft said, is: From the main- 
land to Coffee Island, running south on 
western shore of Coffee Island, to the 
southern end of the beacon, northwest to 
Little LeDann Point, then east on the 
shoreline to the point of beginning. 


All shrimp must not weigh under 40 
to the pound and all shrimpers must have 
licenses before they go out, Bancroft 
said. 

The opening of the Oyster season has 
been set for October 1. 


SHRIMP PRODUCTION—Not many shrimp 
were produced in this section last week 
and those that were went to the raw 
dealers and none were canned. 

The lightness of production was due 


partly to unsettled weather and then, 
too, the majority of the shrimp boats are 
laid up undergoing repairs and getting 
a general overhauling to be ready for the 
opening of the Fall shrimp season. 


Only 266 barrels of shrimp were pro- 
duced in Louisiana last week; 125 barrels 
in Alabama; two barrels in Biloxi, Miss., 
and none reported by Texas. 


The Fall shrimp season which opened 
in Alabama this week, allows the shrimp 
boats to trawl in certain waters of the 
State and invariably boosts production 
of shrimp. Because the boats can work 
better in the bays, lakes and bayous 
than they can in the Gulf, where it is far 
more hazardous than the inland waters. 


At this time of the year, practically no 
large shrimp are caught in the inland 
waters of the State, because the shrimp 
have spawned only a short time ago and 
the small and baby shrimp is the only 
thing in the inland waters now. 

As the season advances, the shrimp in 
the inland waters increases in size, be- 
cause they shed their shell about every 
two or three weeks and each time they 
get about fifty percent larger. 

Shrimp production during the week on 
the Atlantic coast were reported as 
follows: 

Florida—Fernandina 48,000 pounds; 
Mayport 44,500 pounds and St. Augus- 
tine 48,000. 


Georgia—Brunswick 36,100 pounds; 
Darien 12,000 pounds; St. Marys 11,400 
pounds and Thunderbolt 49,400 pounds. 

South Carolina—Beaufort 6,400 pounds 
and Georgetown 19,700. 


“HOME COOKERY OF FISH” MOVIE—The 
division of Commercial Fisheries is co- 
operating with a commercial educational 
organization in producing a film titled 
“Home Cookery of Fish.” The outline, 
script, and scenario were written by per- 


sonnel of this Division, and were edited 


by technicians of the educational firm. 


The narration for the story has just ~ 
It is expected that pro- ~ 


been finished. 
duction of the movie will begin in the 
early Fall. 


The story consists of five sequences, 
In the first sequence several women are 
purchasing fresh and frozen fish in a 
retail fish store. Action shots include 
dressing one fish for baking, and filleting 
and skinning another. In each of the 
next four sequences boiling, baking, pan- 
frying, and broiling different species of 
fish are shown and described. The prep- 
aration of sauces and garnishes also is 
shown, and described by the narrator. 

When the film is completed, copies will 
be made available through the service's 
Division of Information in Chicago. 

(Above appeared in the Fish and Wild- 
life Service of the U. S. Department of 
the Interior, New Orleans, La.) 


Patented 


MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either Single or Double 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 
for Whole Grain or Cream Style Corn 


The fastest and easiest adjusted 
machines manufactured 


Write for Catalogue and further particulars 
MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 


To assist you—_ 


Readers will find the Where to Buy 
Section helpful in locating firms to 
supply specific needs. 


Consult these advertisers. 
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No sales plan is complete that fails to include Chicago —the Great Central Market— now and 
Paul Paver & Associates know this market; stand ready to serve Food Processors in 
their Sales and Distribution problems in the Chicago Trading Area. 
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- CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
court initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Ine., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


YOUR BEST SOURCE for new or good rebuilt equipment. 
Packaging: Semi- or fully automatic lines; Fillers; Cartoners; 
Sealers. Labelers: Bottles, Jars, Cans, ete. 125 Jacketed 
Kettles; Tanks and Vacuum Pans or Cookers, all metals; 2 
Mikro Pulverizers, No. 2 and 4 motorized; plus dozens of other 
Grinders, all purposes. 6 Stainless Clad 750 gal. Tanks or 
Percolators; 4 Heavy Duty 1,000 gal. Copper Tanks. Mixing 
equipment for every purpose; Filter Presses in wood, iron, lead, 


etc. New Syphon and Vacuum Fillers ready. Send for the new 
96 page FMC Catalog. Highest prices paid for your surplus 
equipment. First Machinery Corp., E. 9th St. & East River 


Drive, New York 9, N. Y. 


BONDED PORTABLE POWER BAG AND BOX STACK- 
RS. Vibrating Screens for de-watering canning wastes, for 
izing, grading, etc., $495.00. Truck Scales, 15 ton, 9 x 22 ft. 
platform, $440.00; 20 ton, 34 x 10 ft., $815.00; 30 ton, 34 x 10 
‘t., $1040.00; 30 ton, 40 x 10 ft., $1490.00. More than 38% 
* Ohio canners have Bonded equipment. Immediate delivery. 
N jae phone or wire. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 

Ohio. 


“OR SALE—Huntley Pea and Bean Blancher; Berlin Chap- 
‘on Sample Pea Grader; Olney Pea Washers; Corn Rod Reel 
asher; Berlin Chapman Tomato Washer; Hydraulice Ele- 
‘or; ete. Badger Machine Works, Berlin, Wis. 


“OR SALE—For immediate delivery. Brand new 500 gallon 
inless Steel Tank for mixing or storage. Adv. 4560, The 
ning Trade. 


's OUR STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT—Jumbo 
l E Crowner; Ermold 6-wide Automatic Labeler; Karl 
-cr 20th Century Bottle Rinsers; Horix-Haller Juice Filler; 
ind, World and Liquid Automatic Labelers; Ermold, Oslund, 
id and National semi-automatic Labelers; six used Copper 

Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettles; Barry Wehmiller and 
' Pasteurizers; H & K Filler, ete. Charles S. Jacobowitz 
‘080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE—Two Food Machinery Buck Style Bean Snippers, 
complete with new style yokes recently installed, one yoke 
unused. Will sell complete with picking table for $500.00 each, 
F.O.B. Baltimore. Lord-Mott Co., Inc., Foot of Fell St., Balti- 
more 31, Md. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Retorts; 
Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equipment. 
Adv. 4514, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Two 500 gallon Jacketed Kettles, either glass 
lined or stainless steel. Advise best price. Leon C. Bulow, 
Bridgeville, Del. 


WANTED—Nailing Machines. We want 3 used Morgan or 
Doig wood box Nailing Machines quickly, any size. ‘Will pay 
cash. Wire or phone us. Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


WANTED—Used Canning Equipment, including Kettles and 
Fillers, ete. Adv. 4561, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One Indiana Chili Sauce Machine and three 200 
or 250 gallon Steam Jacketed Kettles. Kindly quote best price 
and state condition on writing. Niagara County Preserving 
Corp., Wilson, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Tomato cannery, together with tomato juice 


line. A well established and profitable canning business, located 
in prosperous irrigated section of New Mexico. Arthur Starr, 
Hatch, N. Mex. 


_FOR SALE—Modern cannery, located Western New York, 
equipped to can or freeze strawberries, currants, raspberries, 
cherries, tomatoes, tomato juice, tomato puree, tomato paste, 
and snap beans. Crops contracted. Plant ready for operation. 
If interested in further details address: Adv. 4562, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—Stringless Bean Seed, 1944 growing: 80 bushels 
Associated Asgrow, 40 bushels Washburn-Wilson Tendergreen. 
The Torsch Canning Co., Milford, Del. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Tomato Products including Puree, Tomato Sauce; 
Honey, any size container; Fruits, Berries, Juices, frozen or 
otherwise. Can use barrels, 30# or consumer sizes. Tenser 
& Phipps, 308 Commonwealth Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Barrels. 
Barrels with 5 inch bungs in heads. 
Rose, N. Y. 


225 new 50-52 gallon, paraffined, fir 
Salter Canning Co., North 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CANNING EQUIPMENT 


w Wes/vunster, Md. 


ry HUSKERS — CUTTERS — TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS--~WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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IN TOMATO PRODUCTS PLANTS 


It’s D-Day 


AND BETTER EQUIPMENT COUNTS 


* The battle of production is, at least, analogous to war. 
Successful advance against enemy positions greatly depends 
upon superior power. In production, superior power lies in 
equipment that affords greater capacity with complete de- 
pendability—advantages that have made Langsenkamp 
Production units first choice with tomato products manu- 
facturers. 


In war, it is either win or lose on D-Day. In production, 
weaknesses that show during one season may be remedied 
before another season. Make your plans for improvements 


next year during the present operating season. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 
“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 


227-231 East South St. Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Representatives: King Sales & Engineering Co., San Francisco; 
Tom McLay, P.O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 


Use Your 
ALMANAC 


It contains the answer to most any 
question you want to know about 
the packs, acreage, yields, laws, 
regulations, labeling requirements, 
grades and Where To Buy your 
needs etc. Keep it Handy—you'll 


be surprised at its thoroughness. 


THE CANNING TRADE 
20 South Gay Street, BALTIMORE-2, MARYLAND 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


MODERN 


A traveling man one night found himself obliged to remain 
in a small town on account of a washout on the railroad caused 
by the heavy rain, which was still coming down in torrents. At 
supper he turned to the waitress with: 

“This certainly looks like the flood.” 

“The what?” 

“The flood. You’ve read about the Flood and the Ark landing 
on Mount Ararat, surely.” 

“Gee, mister,” she returned. 
days.” 


“T ain’t seen a paper for three 


HOTEL DELUGE 


Last week when I blew into Cheyenne I had a nice time with 
the hotel clerk, who says to me, “How did you get here?” 

“Just blew in with a load of cattle,” says I. 

“Where’s the rest of them?” says he. 

“Down in the yards. I ain’t as particular as they are.” 


HER BRAINS? 
Spike: “‘A girl’s greatest attraction is her hair.” 
Mike: “No, I think it’s her teeth. Stranger, what do you 
think about it?” 
Stranger: “Same as you, buddy, but I don’t lie about it.” 


IT’S A GREAT NIGHT FOR IT 
Lady: “You say your mother is ill today?” 
Johnny: ““Yessum, sumpin the matter with her throat.” 
Lady: “Well, that’s too bad. She was well when I visited her 
yesterday.” 
Johnny: “Huh! it’s your fault, then. 
give her a pain in the neck.” 


Ma said you always 


VERY TRUE 


There are two political parties in this country; not because 
there are two sides to every question, but because there are two 
sides to every office—inside and outside! 


TO EACH HIS WORK 
They were talking about diet problems, and the business man 
suddenly asked the literary man, who took himself very seri- 
ously, whether he ever tried writing on an empty stomach. ‘My 
dear sir,” replied the writer, “I am an author, not a tattoo 
artist.” 


WIFE’S GOLF 
“Do you like golf?” 
“T should love to learn, but I don’t even know how to hold 
the caddy.” 


A TRIFLING DETAIL 

“What was the name of the last station stopped at, mother’? 

“T don’t know. Be quiet. I’m working out a cross-word 
puzzle.” 

“It’s a pity you don’t know the name, mother, because lit‘le 
Osear got out of the train there.” 

A prominent bishop sat in a box in the opera house awaiting 
the curtain and watching the fair ladies in low cut evening 
gowns being ushered to their seats. After looking around the 
house with opera glasses, one of the ladies in the party said: 

“Honestly, bishop, did you ever see anything like it in your 
life?” 

“Never,” 
weaned.” 


gravely replied the bishop, “‘never, since I was 
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The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chis} Im-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Gompany, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
‘hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
‘hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS 
‘hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
‘hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
i Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K, Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CARTON SEALERS. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, Il. 
CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
©. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
» Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
im-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
‘achinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
bins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
‘Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
CLOCKS, Process Time. 
p Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
.chinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
1obins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Cooking. 

1apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Ryder Co., Niagara Palls, N. Y. 

hinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
: Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
ngsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

bins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
EYORS AND CARRIERS. 

spman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

uipment Corp., New York City 

hinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 

Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

% Lorenzer, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

bins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
EYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 

‘apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

‘Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

uipment es New York City 
' Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

bins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
-EYORS, Hydraulic. 

apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
“Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

“SERS, Continuous, Agitating. 

achine Co., Salem, N. J. 
hapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
schinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 

_\ Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 

‘bins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co , Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Carton. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, IIl. 
KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT DISPENSERS. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPS AND BRINERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hooveston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ml. 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Sompany. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Hoopeston, Il. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishalm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

cts Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohiv 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BASKETS. 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 


Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, IIl. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in mapas. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, Ill. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittridge & Co., Chicago, 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Louis Roesch Co.. San Francisco. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Print. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


F. H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALES CONSULTANTS. 
Bob White, Chicago 11, III. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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\NNING TRADE - 


PEA GRADERS 
PEA CLEANERS 
SAMPLE GRADERS 
CLEAN-UP HULLERS 
TOMATO WASHERS & SCALDERS 
CORN CLEANERS 
CORN TRIMMERS 
SPINACH WASHERS 
ASPARAGUS PACKER 


All of our usual construction. Let us have your 
inquiries for these and any special machines. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 


‘*The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 


August 6, 1945 


for Every Canning Need 


The House of ROBINS 
offers a great line of 
Canning Machinery and 
Supplies designed and 
built to give the great- 
est practical service 
and efficiency for pack- 
ers of fruits and veg- 
etables. Prompt ship- 
ment and immediate at- 
tention to your require- 
ments have enabled us 
to build our business 
solidly on the confi- 
dence of canners every- 
No matter where you are, we can serve you. 


where. 


ROBINS IMPROVED STRINGLESS 
BEAN CUTTER 
Equipped with automatic feed 
hopper. Large capacity. Specially 
constructed hopper permits cutting 
exceptionally large quantity. 
Beans pass under cutting head in 
loose form and not in bunches. 
Standard head cuts 1” pieces. 

Special heads to order. 


ROBINS GRADING TABLE 


Equipped with an apron of con- 
tinuous metal slats 30 inches wide, 
overall length 7 feet. Capacity up 
to 10 tons per hour. 


ROBINS PERFORATED 
CRATES 


Made of heavy steel plates 
to give maximum service. 
This style prevents damage 
to small cans. Welded 
construction; few repairs 
needed. Welded heavy 
top and bottom rings .. . 
no “bulging out” at bot- 
tom when loaded. 


ROBINS ROLLER INSPECTION 
TABLE 


All welded 
equipped with ball bearing steel 


metal, construction; 


rollers—furnished for belt drive. 
A-K-R & COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT oil 


: 

| | SIM IPS ON X | 
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After a long program of breeding and trial, we introduced Pride in 1936. 
It sreedily gained wide approval for its ability to produce an early and 
heavy yield of large, high quality peas even under rather adverse condi- 
tions, and in less than ten years has become recognized as one of the 
leading canners’ varieties. 


Entirely an Asgrow variety, our originators’s stocks of Pride are main- 
tained in their high standard of quality at our pea-breeding station. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc. Main Office: New Haven 2, Conn. 


Breeders and growers of vegetable seeds since 1856 


Atlanta 2 « Cambridge, N.Y. e Indianapolis 4 © Los Angeles 21 e Memphis 2 
Milford, Conn. © Oakland 7 ° San Antonio 6 
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